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Meet The Weekend Artist 


Sune, I9D52 e 85 Cents 


“Call A Specialist” as wise 
buyers have been doing for 


almost fifty years? 


umps 


In quality, service and accuracy, 


both in materials and in our 
handling of your order, we have 


the reputation of excelling. 


Ahead 


A descriptive folder explaining 


the advantages of our precision 


shafting gladly sent free on ROUNDS SQUARES HEXAGONS FLATS 


request. Also to serve you we 
maintain a complete inventory of 
cold finish bars in rounds, squares, 
flats and hexagons and drill rods 


in three and twelve foot lengths. 


THE STEEL SUPPLY CO. 


26 North Aberdeen Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Telephone MO nroe 6-4212 


REMINGTON 
STUD 
DRIVER 


MODEL 450 


This lightning-quick, 
cartridge powered 
fastening tool 
handles these basic 


fastening jobs ® Steel to brick 
© Wood to concrete 
faster, © Steel to concrete 
@ Wood to steel 
better, © Steel to steel 
e@ 


Fabricated materials to steel and concrete 


at lowest cost! 


3 safety factors. @ Fast and easy loading . . . proper stud 
and cartridge pre-assembled instantly. 

e@ Compact, portable . . . requires no outside 
source of power. 


Red firing pin indicator shows plainly 
when tool is cocked. 


Two-handed operation . . . safety lever euler el Gadle removes Grad 
must be depressed and held before main Fanidees Pass 
Bvger can ee squeezed. ® Lightweight (5% lbs.) minimum noise and 
Controlled firing . . . must be held solidly recoil on firing. ; 
against work surface. Will not operate e High strength aluminum alloy housings 
with standard guard if tilted at more than carry no operating stress. 
a slight angle. © Neoprene lined steel guard... tool cannot 
Opens and closes with a twist of the wrist be operated with guard removed. Guard 
. .. locks open, locks closed. rotates 360°. : a 
Set Les el te 9 ee oe prom ingt Stud 
ide variety of studs in > 5 See ny Reming os se 
i ratin 
fandard and break-off head, : a | vee Hgts g 
A ee position. 
‘xternal and internal AZ, 
hreaded types. Cartridges Sah a 
available in 5 different power Cg 
oads for controlled penetra- a “@ Steel carrying case 
ion in different materials. oe with removable tray 
{] .. tee holds Stud Driver 
J —— studs, cartridges and 
small tools. Complete 


instructions are affixed 


to inside of cover. 


SURE! ENGLEWOOD WILL BE GLAD TO DEMONSTRATE THIS REMINGTON STUD DRIVER FOR YOU. JUST CALL US. 
Also distributors of the complete well known line of Blackhawk Porto Tools 


Wegletwoed ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


3 COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 


ROCKFORD CHICAGO SOUTH BEND 
124 N. FIRST ST. 5801S. HALSTED ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
ROCKFORD 3-544] ENGLEWOOD 4-7500 PHONE 3-8233 


FLIGHTS 
DAILY 


east and west 
from CHICAGO on 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Out-of-town business en- 
gagements and vacation trips 
are a cinch with United’s new, 
convenient schedules. 


There’s a fast, comfortable 
DC-6 Mainliner waiting for 
you just about any time of 
the day or evening to New 
York and the East .. . and to 
“all the West.” 
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Sai So as 
Mainliner speed saves you 
days of travel time: you can 
reach Hawaii, for instance, 
between midafternoon and 
breakfast the next morning! 


Call United or an author- 
ized travel agent. 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE SCHEDULED 
AIRLINES OF THE U. S. 


statistics Of.e- 3 


Chicago Business 


April, 1952 March, 1952 April, 1951 


ildi Pini tSites fe ee es 861 1,391 70 
Cn ke NE eee $ 17,784,100 $ 15,904,000 $ —13,234,40 
; acts arded building projects, 

O Cabks COMES. oh teed 1,748 1,601 7 

Cost eget, ek aaa ae $ 51,816,000 $ 44,191,000 $ — 65,150,00 
Realestate stransters = eee 6,679 6,121 6,24 
Consideration 0 eee 5,299,516 $ 5,708,605 $ 5,183,82 
Department store sales index... 93.0* 86.0 95: 


(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1947-49 = 100) 


Banks clearings = se =e ee ete eS, 010,500, AL aed 3,689,422,327 $ 3,751,120,93: 
Bank debits to individual accounts: | 
7th Federal Reserve District... $19,871,995,000 $21,376,849,000 $19,039,015,00 


Chicagosonly, 2... i eee $ 9,971,418,000 $11,291,509,000 $ 9,684,709,00 


(Federal Reserve Board) 


Railway express shipments, Chicago area 1,037,074 1,076,909 906,70 
Air express shipments, Chicago area___ 57,036 58,342 56,16 
E.G. amerchandises Cars = eee 19,421 18,407 19,95 
Electric power production, kwh 1,190,202,000 1,275,063,000 1,148,196,00) 
Industrial gas sales, therms——._____ 11,606,355 13,749,376 13,002,111 


Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 


Surfacetdivisions..2= =e eee 45,647,186 45,983,350 50,32 1,68 

Rapid transit division ___________. 13,123,466 13,327,912 12,413,47 
Postalereceiptsgee= = eee $ 10,582,218 $ 10,769,714 $ 8,998,89: 
Air passengers: 

ATTIVAly fete a ee 220,349 191,643 181,78 

Departures; see = so. <2 oe eee pee Z 224,715 199,966 185,15 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39 = 100) 193.1 192.7 189. 
Receipts of salable livestock 422,129 416,461 344,01 
Families on relief rolls: 

Cooks County 42s = Se eee eee 20,419 20,718 24,16 

Other Illinois counties 13,698 14,506 16,79 


*Preliminary figure. 


July, 1952, Tax Calendar 


Date Due Tax Returnable to 
1 Renew city business licenses which expired June 
30, 1952 City Collector 
1 Illinois Domestic and Foreign Corporation Franchise 
Tax due for year July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953 Secretary of State 


15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, 


pay amount to Authorized Depositar 
Or remittance may be made at end.of month with Collector of Intern: 
quarterly return directly to Revenue 4 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 
ment for month of June Director of Revenue 
Collector of Intern: 
15 Quarterly payment of estates tax Revenue 
31 Third quarterly installment on 1951 Federal Unem- Collector of Intern: 
ployment Compensation Tax Revenue 
31 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution 
and wage report, and payment for second quarter Director, Departmer 
of 1952 (UC-3 and UC-40) of Labor ; 
31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Collector of Intern: 


June, 1952 Revenue 


31 Quarterly return and payment (by depositary re- : 
ceipts or cash) of income and O.A.B. taxes withheld 
by employers for second quarter of 1952 (Form 941). Collector of Interné 


Domestic Help (Form 942) Revenue * 
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in this The American Man- 
agement Association 
recently completed an 
intensive, two-year 
study of company organization. The 
director of that research undertak- 
ing, Prof. Ernest Dale, reports this 
month (p. 12) what hundreds of 
executives believe to be the most 
serious organization problems to- 
day. Among the major complaints: 
committee management, competi- 
tion for authority between line and 
staff officers, the submergence of 
personality, and lack of effective 
executive control. Prof. Dale’s ob- 
servations should make fascinating, 
and not infrequently amusing, read- 
ing for every businessman. 


issue... 


A good many Americans have 
been led to believe that the hue and 
cry over high corporate taxes is 
chiefly big business propaganda. 
But not the Senate small business 
committee which has been listening 
to small businessmen across the 
country explain how high taxes are 
threatening them with bankruptcy. 
Washington Correspondent Jack 
Robins reports (p. 15) on these 
significant hearings and their pos- 
sible effect on future tax legisla- 
tion. 

e e e 


Howard F. Van Zandt, author of 
“Our Stake in Southeast Asia” (p. 
18), first visited the Far East in 
1923 and has since spent many years 
studying the history, commerce and 
culture of that area at first hand. 
Mr. Van Zandt returned last year 
from a long tour of government 
duty in Japan and today is assistant 
sales manager of the Kellogg Switch- 
board and Supply Company of Chi- 
cago. 

e e e 


Joseph E. King, one of the na- 
tion’s largest publishers of occupa- 
tional aptitude tests, gives business- 
men some valuable advice (p. 21) on 
hiring youngsters who have no job 
records. Mr. S. W. Toole, an execu- 
tive of The Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America, offers a potent 
counter-argument (p. 20) to those 
who say that big cities are dying. 
K. C. Winchester reports (p. 16) on 
a popular new businessmen’s hobby 
— weekend painting — which picks 
up more and more devotees every 
year. 


CHICAGO— 


COMMERG! 


Transportation Hub of the World 


Chicago is often called the ‘Transportation 
Hub of the World. There center here and 
radiate from here more rail, highway and 
air routes than from any other city. In water 
routes, Chicago ranks highest among inland 
cities. This pre-eminence in transportation, 
perhaps more than any other single factor, 
has made Chicago the center of commerce 
and industry that it is today. 


However, the mechanical facilities of 
transportation are not enough. ‘To attract 
and hold business in Chicago, there must 
also exist an equitable rate structure which 
will permit Chicago firms to compete suc- 
cessfully with firms in other cities of the 
nation. ‘The rate structure which gives busi- 
ness in Chicago a fair competitive oppor- 
tunity is vigorously guarded by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry. 


Cross Section of Business 


Representing a cross section of business, 
large and small, including both shippers and 
carriers, the Association has been Chicago's 
strong and informed voice in transportation 
matters — seeking fair and equitable rates be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
State Public Service Commission and the 
carriers Committees. 


In addition to maintaining the city’s com- 
petitive rate position, the Association has 
brought about many improvements in 
freight, passenger, express, parcel post and 
mail services. It originated an_ efficient 


police protective service for trucks operat- 
ing out of Chicago. It founded and oper- 
ated the “Way to Ship” service, which opens 
to Chicagoans the most efficient “less-than- 
carload” delivery facilities in the country. 


The Association has been a leader in the 
development of Chicago’s harbors and water- 
ways, in improving local airport facilities 
and in promoting new aerial routes to and 
from Chicago. It has worked closely with 
state and local officials in developing Chi- 
cago’s arterial highways. It has not over- 
looked local transportation and has, follow- 
ing an extensive study, given the city recom- 
mendations on parking which have been 
approved by the City Council. 


Membership Is Valuable 


These accomplishments have been made 
possible only by the dues and active support 
of thousands of Chicago business establish- 
ments. 


Whether you carry goods or ship them, a 
membership in the Association will be valu- 
able to you. Moreover, a membership will 
aid all Chicago business by continuing for 
our city the finest transportation facilities in 
the world. 


Telephone or write to Association head- 
quarters today and ask how you may join its 
vital work on behalf of Chicago and Chicago 
business. Dues paid for Association mem- 
bership are deductible as a business expense, 
for income tax purposes. 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


One North LaSalle Street 


Franklin 2-7700 
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Jur Anesthetized Taxpayers 


arious schemes are being tried these days to im- 
ress on wage earners and salaried employes the size 
t the tax bite withheld from their paychecks. One 
pmpany, for example, enclosed stage money in pay 
velopes in an amount equal to the income taxes 
ithheld. Another company handed out gross earn- 
ngs in cash at one window, then took back at sub- 
quent windows the amount needed for withholding 
ixes and other payroll deductions. 


While the purpose of such schemes is laudable, it 
j) very unlikely that they carry the punch they are 
esigned to have. The average person soon becomes 
customed to figuring his net, take-home pay as his 
ptual income, and if it isn’t enough to meet his 
eeds he demands a raise. That the government 
poops off a large chunk of his gross pay is more or 
*ss academic, so long as he really never gets his 
ands on the money — except perhaps for a fleeting 
loment between windows. 

It is unfortunate that Americans have become ac- 
stomed to paying their taxes while being more or 
2ss anesthetized by the withholding idea. There are 
lose who contend that the only way to make people 
ppreciate their tremendous tax burden is to return 
> the former method of payment. Thereby each 
axpayer would be required to accumulate enough 
» pay his taxes periodically in cold cash. There are 
rguments against this system, of course. That is why 
ithholding was adopted. But one thing can be said 
or the old method. It made income taxes very per- 
onal and real to millions of people. If it were in use 
oday we might have much greater pressure for 
ae in government. 


“ill Double Liability 


llinois voters at the general election in November 
vill be given an opportunity to remove a handicap 
inder which the Illinois state banking system has 
een laboring for 15 years. The specific proposal is 
o remove the double liability of stockholders in 
tate banks. Maintenance of the double liability pro- 
ision in Illinois has discouraged investment of ad- 
litional capital in existing state banks, mitigated 
gainst the formation of new banks under state 
harter and tended to encourage the conversion of 
tate banks into national banks. 

Double liability was removed from national banks 
n 1937. Since then all states save Illinois, Minne- 
ota and Arizona have abolished this burden on 
hareholders in their state banking institutions. It is 
igh time that the Illinois banking system be re- 
ieved of this archaic provision so that the state may 


enjoy the advantages inherent in a dual banking 
system. So far as depositors are concerned, adequate 
protection is provided through federal insurance of 
deposits of $10,000 or less. 


Thorns In the Suburban Rose Bed 


If you've got the suburban bug and are thinking of 
moving your company into a tree-shaded building 
surrounded by green grass and flower beds, first have 
a look at what Mr. S. W. Toole has to say on the 
idyllic life of the suburban-based company. Mr. 
Toole, an executive of Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, finds some thorns in the suburban 
rose bed which he itemizes in his article “Don’t Sell 
the Big City Short!” beginning on page 20. The big 
factor is cost and, warns Insurance Man Toole, don’t 
be fooled into thinking that suburban operations 
are inexpensive. 

First, of course, you will probably be erecting a 
picturesque building of your own. It will be ex- 
pensive for the simple reason that the building 
tradesmen are in the city with plenty of work and 
they are not going into the suburbs except for pre- 
mium wages. Then you'll want a big plot of ground 
for parking and flower beds and such. But that rules 
out property close to the railroad station and chances 
are you'll have to set up some form of shuttle service 
for your employes. 

Oh yes, your employes. Don’t forget that many of 
them will have to move, buy new homes, rent new 
apartments, and the employer can figure on footing 
a good deal of the moving bill and the legal fees 
and the real estate commissions. Then you'll have 
to find building maintenance workers and that means 
more premium wages. And some company people — 
perhaps the president and the sales organization — 
are likely to stay in the city, and that means added 
telephone, transportation and mail expenses. 

“Adding it all up,” says Mr. Toole, “you have in- 
creased costs— initially and continuously . . . some- 
thing the average businessman would not want to 
jump into, particularly when there are stockholders 
to please.” And this is also a very good reason why, 
in a period when the “suburban trend” has been 
getting more than its share of notoriety, it is wise 
not to sell the big city short. They are indeed a 
long way from becoming ghost towns. 
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WE ARE FRANCHISED 
DISTRIBUTORS to you, the 
commercial and industrial trade 


Buy your fans from Conway 
and get — 


Choice of national brand fan names 
is such as General Electric, Robbins 
and Myers, Signal Electric and others — 
PHILCO AIR CONDITIONER, U. S. AIR- 
CO, etc. 


2 Free Engineering Service — fan lay- 
° out and location. 


3 Free Factory Authorized Service — 
°* repair or replacement during war- 
ranty period. 


4 Free fan loan during repair — pick 
° up and delivery. 


Ask about our 3 year warranty... 
or our life guarantee contract! 


Factory Authorized Service 
CONWAY 10 POINT PLAN 
DEFIES COMPETITION 


We MAINTAIN your fans in perfect condi- 
tion preventing wear from dirt and grime. Our 
trained men with special instruments recondi- 
tion, clean and repair your fans scientifically. 

The plan includes pick up, insurance, storage 
and delivery — only $4.75 for each fan up to 
16”. You get a shop estimate if MAJOR re- 
‘pairs are needed. 


IF IT CIRCULATES AIR—WE SELL 
IT AND SERVICE IT. 


Here... There... 
and Everywhere 


¢ Profound Effects—General Elec- 
tric’s vice president and director of 
research, Dr. C. G. Suits, declares 
that the pioneering work of that 
company in weather modification 
will eventually have a profound ef- 
fect on all of us, but he gives no 
hint as to the nature of that effect. 
On June 30, Project Cirrus, joint 
weather research program of the 
Signal Corps and Office of Naval 
Research in consultation with the 
G-E Research Laboratory, was ter- 
minated after five years. The most 
familiar experiment carried out by 
the project was cloud seeding to 
produce rainfall. 


¢ Steel Seizure and Rent Control 
— The steel industry seizure by Pres- 
ident ‘Truman represents a spectacu- 
lar infringement of private property 
rights, “yet it is hard to see why 
this autocratic action should be re- 
garded any more critically than the 
rent control program under which 
about 9,000,000 small private prop- 
erties have been, in effect, seized,” 
said Norman Strunk, executive vice 
president of the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League in a speech 
before the Kentucky Building, Sav- 
ings and Loan League. 


¢ State Taxes — While the huge in- 
creases in federal spending and 
taxes have been in the spotlight, 
state governments are doing quite 
well taxwise. Collections by states 
from gasoline, motor vehicle, sales 
and use, income, and tobacco taxes, 
totaled $6,668,000,000 in 1951, or 
65 per cent of all state taxes, ac- 
cording to Commerce Clearing 
House of Chicago. Five years ago 
these five tax sources produced $3,- 
389,000,000, and represented 56 per 
cent of total state tax collections. 


® Room Air Conditioners — In co- 
operation with 1] manufacturers of 
room air conditioners, Common- 


wealth Edison Company has openec 
a Room Air Conditioning Show in 
its Electric Shop on the grouna 
floor of the Edison Building, Chi 
cago. In addition to the variout 
booths and displays of the variout 
makes and types of equipment, the 
show will include displays o: 
weather forecasting, recording ana 
communications devices, and ther« 
will be entertainment features to at 
tract both adults and children. 


e Snoop-Proof Safe — Bothered by 
people who look over your shoulder 
as you twist the combination or 
your safe? Mosler Safe Company 
has a new “counter-spy” dial with 
numbers on the ecze of the dia. 
to thwart safe snoopers. Mosler alsc 
has developed a rotary driver’s de: 
pository to protect cash collected by 
driver-salesmen. The driver place: 
his collections in a rotary hopper 
and it then drops into a burglary- 
resistive money chest. 


¢ Car Rentals—Passenger car rentals 
by the Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System. 
Inc., were up almost 30 per cent in 
the first quarter of this year over 
the like 1951 quarter, and truck rent- 
als were up 13.1 per cent. Walter L. 
Jacobs, company president, expects 
sales to continue at a high level be- 
cause of the rail-auto and plane: 
auto travel plans, growing use of 
credit and courtesy cards, and _ in- 
creased selling and advertising. 


¢ Harmful Noise — Researchers in 
the effects of noise on human be- 
ings are developing precise informa- 
tion. Dr. Howard C. Hardy, acous- 
tics expert at the Armour Research 
Foundation of the Illinois Institute 
of ‘Technology, reports that fre: 
quency level is a big factor in de. 
termining the damage from noise. 
Less damage is done to the human 
ear by constant, loud, low-frequency 
noises than by less intense but 
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iriller noises, he says. The 4,000 
acles per second frequency zone is 
/e€ most dangerous. 


) Fewer Accidents—The safety 
ining program sponsored by the 
psum Association for the last 
ne years has reduced accidents in 
ypsum producing plants by more 
gan 50 per cent. Last year the 
ist time injury frequency rate was 
an all-time low of 12.88 per mil- 
on man-hours worked. The _ in- 
tL stry’s safety program features 
jree motion pictures shown to em- 
joyes. 


| Light Beam Guides — Republic 
Wiation Corporation figures it has 
at tooling costs on big jobs by 30 
Pr cent through the use of light 
rams to align fixtures which must 
P positioned within tolerances of a 
,ousandth of an inch. The setting 
of jigs and fixtures for assem- 
ling such parts as wings and fuse- 
iges is one of the major costs in 
ircraft production. In the past, 
jorkmen have had to align them 
y plumb lines and surveyor’s levels. 
he optical equipment was de- 
loped in England, and was re- 
ed by Republic engineers. 


| Salesmen. Welcomed — Pure Oil 
ompany’s purchasing department 
as prepared a handy booklet for 
1e guidance of salesmen who call 
o the company. The booklet tells 
hat the company buys, names the 
uyers for various materials and 
juipment, and provides other help- 
i. information. “We want to talk 
» you,” the booklet declares. “We 
<pect you to tell us about your 
roducts or services. We depend on 
yu to bring us news about recent 
evelopments that will enable us to 
roduce more for less.” 


Good News on Taxes — Under 
irrent federal tax rates, a mar- 
d couple with $400,000 taxable 
come can now contribute $60,000 
a recognized charity at a net cost 
_ them of only $5,400. Small fry 
ith a $20,000 income can make a 
3,000 gift at a net cost of $1,868. 
nder certain circumstances, a per- 
n or even a corporation can make 
aritable contributions of securi- 
es or real estate on which they 
ive a profit, and actually be dol- 
rs in pocket ahead. F. E. Seid- 
an, CPA, explains how in the 


Commerce Clearin Z 
! A &§ House maga- 
zine “Taxes. 


e Long Distance Commuting — 
People in the Far West are accus- 
tomed to traveling long distances, 
so the Santa Fe Railway probably 
wasn’t fooling when it described its 
new train service between San 
Diego and Los Angeles as “com- 
muter.e servicese ihe Santa = Fe is 
using self-propelled diesel cars de- 
veloped by the Budd Company. A 
two-car tain will make two non- 
stop round trips daily, on a schedule 


) 
of two hours and 15 minutes each 
way. ‘I'wo other runs will be made 
on two hour and 45 minute sched- 
ules that permit local stops. Seats 
will be reserved on the non-stop 


runs, with an extra fare of 50 cents 
each way. 


° Dependent Oldsters— Less than 
half of the 12,000,000. Americans 
over 65 are self-supporting, accord- 
ing to Dr. Charles E. Dutchess, vice 
president of Schenley Laboratories, 
Inc. Dr. Dutchess is in favor of let- 


(Continued on page 28) 


IN AUTOMOBILES... 


ann in PEST CONTROL 


Forty-eight years ago when W. B. McCloud 
and Company started in business this 1904 
car was popular, insecticides were strong, 
killing powders such as pyrethrum, sodium 
fluorides, etc., which had no residual, or 
lasting value. When insect control was de- 
sired, the powders were spread near the 
suspected infestation, however, because these 
powders were unsightly and open to the 
view of employees and, in some cases, cus- 
tomers, too, they would be swept up in a 
day or two and the insects would run ram- 
pant again. 


With rodents, 
arsenic, strychnine and the other 


because of the deadliness of 
rodenti- 


McCLOUD preventable 
PEST CONTROL SERVICE 


iN 


cides, wide distribution of these powerful 
killers was very seldom achieved and rodent 
control was spotty. Many companies found 
pest control was a problem which no longer 
could be left up to handy man, janitor, etc. 


That is why McCloud Pest Control 
is a real advantage. Our service men 
achieve remarkably fine pest control be- 
cause of their particular knowledge of the 
habits of these pests, the types of chemi- 
cals best suited for their control, and the 
applications of these chemicals on a regu- 
larly scheduled basis through a_ service 
agreement plan. 


Service 


W. B. McCLOUD & CO. 


612 N. MICHIGAN AVE. * CHICAGO, ILL. 
3915 MAIN ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


812 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PHONE GA*sfield 2237 


PHONE SU perior 7-7533 


PHONE VA ientine 5324 


at the Sign of the 


for Your 
PENSION 
FUNDS 


THE EXECUTIVE handling 
pension funds is freed of his 
problems by BeELL investment 
service. 


Here his first requirement— 
SAFETY—is assured by our 
assets and conservative man- 


agement, plus insurance of 
accounts. 
Secondly, pension funds in- 


vested here receive substantial 
dividends, paid twice a year. 
Most important to the man- 
ager of pension funds—invest- 
ments here have always been 
available when needed. 


Let our representative call and 
explain how we can assist you in 
handling your pension funds. Or, 
come in to see us, write or phone. 


BELL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
At the Sign of the Weather Bell 


Bell Savings Building, Monroe at Clark 
Fl nancial 6-1000 CHICAGO 3 
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® Japan Sets 1956 Goals — A five- 
year industrial expansion plan was 
launched in Japan last January and, 
if successful, it will bring our Far 
Eastern ally to a record level of pros- 
perity. Commerce Japan, published 
by the Japan Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry, recently item- 
ized the goals of the big five-year 
development program. By the final 
year, 1956, Japan’s industrial pro- 
duction index is expected to reach 
192 compared with 133 this year, 
the index being based on the 1932- 
1936 period as 100. 

Japanese power demand in the 
final year of the plan is expected to 
reach 45.5 billion k.w.h., compared 
with 40 billion this year, and coal 
requirements are expected to be 
57.5 million tons compared with 48 
million tons this year. The plan is 
designed to increase Japan’s living 
standards by Il per cent and her 
national income by 21 per cent. 
Japan also hopes to increase her 
favorable foreign trade balance from 
the current level of $2 billion in ex- 
ports and $1.74 billion in imports. 
The 1956 goal is $2.9 billion in ex- 
ports and $2.7 billion in imports. 

As for raw materials, Japan hopes 
by 1956 to be producing 60,000 tons 
of copper ore, 100,000 tons of iron 
ore, 20,000 tons of lead ore and 
115,000 tons of zinc ore. Pig iron 
production is expected to reach 5.3 
million tons and steel ingot produc- 
tion, eight million tons. 


e $20 Billion Milestone — Assets 
of the nation’s savings and loan as- 
sociations have now reached the $20 
billion mark, which represents a 
three-fold growth since 1940, when 
total assets were about $6 billion. 
The United States Savings and Loan 
League further reports a $750 mil- 


lion increase in savings placed in 
associations during the first quarter 
of 1952, also a record for a three- 
month period. 

The league adds that the number 
of people placing ‘their savings in 
associations is growing at the rate 
of about one million annually, and 
has now reached nearly 12 million. 
Also a higher percentage of home 
financing is now being done by 
savings associations than at any pre- 
vious time. The savings institutions, 
according to the league, will do 
more than 35 per cent of all home 
lending this year. 


© Facts For Stockholders — Finan- 
cial statements in corporate reports 
have become increasingly informa- 
tive over the last half century and, 
if present trends are encouraged, 
they will become even more useful. 
So declares Stewart Y. McMullen, 
protessor of accounting at North- 
western University, who predicts 
that the financial statement of the 
future will have these characteris- 
tics: 

All companies will publish a bal- 
ance sheet, an income. statement, 
and an analysis of retained earn- 
ings. ‘These statements will reveal 
information on gross revenues, 
methods used in valuing marketable 
securities, the basis of valuation em- 
ployed in connection with fixed as- 
sets, and the par or stated value of 
outstanding stock. Although com: 
panies will not indicate how they 
compute depreciation, they will re 
veal the total depreciation charged 
each year. 

Companies will report whether 
they use “cost” or “lower of cost o1 
market” inventory calculations 
though they will not necessarily 
state whether they use FIFI, LIFO 
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r average cost. Except for leases 
nd licenses, intangible assets of all 
pes will be shown at nominal 
nlue. The word “reserve” will not 
e used, and the reserve section will 
arely appear on published balance 
neets, which instead will contain 
h “allowance” for doubtful ac- 
punts and “accumulation” depre- 


| Finally, Professor McMullen pre- 
jicts, retained earnings appropria- 
fons for inventories and contin- 
encies will rarely if ever appear, 
nd if they do, they will be in the 
tockholders’ equity. However, self- 
nsurance credits will be established 
y three companies in 10 and they 
ill classify them throughout the 
valance sheet. 


| Safe Workers — Illinois is a safer 
lace in which to work than are 
most other states. This is the gist 
jf a study of worker injuries by the 
linois Department of Labor, which 
joints.out that for every million 
mploye-hours worked in statewide 
aanufacturing industries in 1950 
ere were 12.1 disabling injuries 
esulting in at least one day’s lost 
ime. The corresponding rate for 
e United States was 14.7 disabling 
juries. Thus the Illinois rate was 
substantial 20 per cent below the 
ational rate. 

A lower injury rate for Illinois 
han for the nation was shown in 
2 of 19 manufacturing groups. The 
est rates were in lumber and wood 
products, food, instruments, apparel 
nd textiles. There was a darker 
ide to the state picture, however, 
n the fact that injuries were more 
common in stone, clay, glass, trans- 
sortation equipment, chemicals, 
ubber and petroleum and coal 
sroducts industries in Illinois than 
n the nation as a whole. 


» Insurance Drop — Premium pay- 
nents to U. S. life insurance com- 
yanies for life insurance and an- 
luities are expected to reach $8.5 
villion this year, the Institute of 
ife Insurance reports. The 1951 
otal was $7.9 billion and the 1940 
igure was $3.9 billion. While the 
952 premiums will probably be 
ome $3 billion more than in the 
ast year of World War II, they 
vill repesent about the same share 
f£ national income as in 1945, when 
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Organizing a Successful 


Employee Benefit Program 


An employee benefit program, developed and launched in an 
atmosphere of confidence, mutual trust and understanding, 
generally becomes a successful program. Experience developed 
through the installations of programs for a great variety of busi- 
nesses, large and smail, involving all sorts of labor situations, 
enables our group insurance staff to give invaluable assistance 
in successfully installing new programs and in improving 


present programs. Your inquiry is invited. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS e CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago, 231 S. LaSalle St. New York, 70 Pine St. San Francisco, Russ Bldg. 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver 
St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal St. Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo Atlanta 
Washington Tulsa Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Columbus Havana London 


SERVING INSTITUTIONS 
AND INDUSTRY 
FOR OVER 21 YEARS 


Mitchell Fold-O-Leg Tables in 12 
standard sizes and heights. With tops 
of Tempered Masonite Presdwood, 
Fir or Birch Plywood, Formica and 
Plastics in many patterns and colors. 
Casters available for specialized 
work. 


Clarin Folding Chairs. Four point 
suspension. Spot welded. Two stand- 
ard widths, 1534” and 18”. Rubber 
cushioned. Baked enamel finish. 
Choice of six standard colors. 


Office Valet Lockerette. This sani- 
tary 9 ft. locker unit provides: 18 
coat hangers, 18 ventilated hat 
shelves, 18—12” x 12” x 15” lock boxes 
and off-the-floor shelf for boots and 
rubbers. Complete line of coat and 
hat racks equipment. 


MARTIN O. LARSON COMPANY 


2608 Peterson Avenue, Chicago 45, Ill., ROgers Park 1-0460 
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What’s 


OMPANY organization is a 
subject which needs to be 
m@ treated in a down-to-éarth 
shion. There is a pointed story to 
ake this clear: : 

Once the king of the cockroaches 
sited the king of the grasshoppers 
d complained bitterly about the 
apopularity of his people. Frankly, 
had come for advice to find out 
w to make cockroaches more pop- 
ar. The king of the grasshoppers 
‘omised to take the matter under 
visement. Some weeks later the 
o kings met again. The king of 
e grasshoppers announced his so- 
tion: “All you cockroaches can 
sily become popular by becoming 


vice, but he scratched his head 
ad asked, “But how can we cock- 
aches become grasshoppers?” 
Angrily, the grasshopper king re- 
lied, “What a silly question. I 
iake policy, I think up the ideas. 
’s up to my subordinates to put 
1em into practice.” 

When we speak of organization, 
yere is too much generalization 
ased on personal opinions, off-the- 
aff observations and hunches. Many 
xecutives speak about organiza- 
onal problems in terms of what 


Ewing Galloway 


Gascon At Ford’s mighty River Rouge 
ills, organizational patterns have been 
\dically revised in recent years 


wrong with 


Ompany organization? 


For two years an American 
Management Association re- 
search team has been talking to 
top management men on_ the 
fascinating subject of company 
organization as it exists today. 
What do these top men dislike 
about organizational practices? 
Do they actually follow their 
own progressive theories or 
merely talk about them at the 
luncheon club? How can organ- 
ization be improved for greater 
efficiency and effectiveness? 
These and other pertinent ques- 
tions are answered in the fol- 
lowing review of AMA’s timely 
study of business organization. 


they believe they ought to do rather 
than in terms of what they are 
doing. 

For this reason we tried to em- 
phasize realities in AMA’s two-year 
study of company organization. We 
visited some 40 companies, analyzed 
over 100 organizations, and talked 
to and corresponded with several 
hundred outstanding thinkers and 
practitioners on organization. 


The author is assistant professor of in- 
dustrial relations at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Business, as well 
as a research associate of the American 
Management Association. He recently com- 
pleted a two-year study on organization, 
one of a number of research studies he has 
made for AMA. 


COMMERCE 
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by ERNEST DALE 


What are the main gripes of America’s top executives? 


They include the “committee fetish” and line v. staff squabbles 


While the 250-page report cannot 
be summarized adequately in a brief 
article, here—on the basis of our 
findings —are management’s seven 
major complaints against prevalent 
organization ideas and _ practice. 
They do not necessarily exist in 
your company, but you may find 
this summary useful as a_ check 
against your own practices. 

The first major dissatisfaction 
with organization thinking is the 
neglect of personality. 

Many organization authorities 
deny that personality should be 
taken into account in what they be- 
lieve is essentially an impersonal 
piece of engineering. It would be 
a grave error not to-pay close atten- 
tion to the engineering aspects of 
organization and its principles. But 
it would be an equally grave error 
to imagine that a single type of or- 
ganization is the solution to every 
business problem. Organizations are 
no more than frameworks into 
which living people must be fitted. 
They are not, as executives inter- 
viewed complained, straitjackets, 
precluding all flexibility, initiative 
and spontaneity. 

The one-man organization which 
fitted Henry Ford, Sr. does not fit 
his grandson. The former built up 
the business from scratch. He was 
proud of the fact that his corpora- 
tion had “no organization, no spe- 
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cific duties attached to any position, 
no line of succession or of author- 
ity, very few titles and no confer- 
ences.” He made many _ personal 
decisions and for a long time dele- 
gated relatively little. 

With Henry Ford I there came 
a complete change in the organiza- 
tional structure. His own knowledge 
of the business could not equal that 
of his grandfather to start with. 
The extent of decision-making and 
the sum of unsolved problems had 
increased to such an extent that 
delegation became imperative. 
Henry Ford II is an advocate of 
human engineering and executive 
participation. He believes in the 
utilization of highly specialized and 
able talent, in a more precise for- 
mulation’ of relationships and an 
extensive delegation of authority. 
An executive vice president was ap- 
pointed with great policy-making 
and administrative powers. A 
group of top functional specialists 
headed up large staffs of sales, fi- 
nance, engineering, personnel, and 
organization experts. Various manu- 
facturing divisions were set up on 
a semi-autonomous basis. 


Personality Problems 


It is obvious that we need to ana- 
lyze some impacts of personality on 
organization and how the one modi- 
fies the other (or, what is equally 
important, the reverse). ‘There are 
a number of characteristics about 
the chief executive which may have 
a vital influence on the organiza- 
tional structure. ‘They include the 
basic beliefs of the chief executive, 
his administrative philosophy, his 
particular training and management 
experience, his history with the com- 
pany, the reasons for his election to 
the presidency, his age, the influ- 
ence of organizational pressures, in- 


formal pressures, and the decision- 
making type which he represents. 


There were widespread com- 
plaints by top management about 
the validity of the theory of the 
span of control. 


The number of subordinates who 
can be supervised effectively by one 
man is set by the textbook as be- 
tween three and six; the higher up 
you go, the nearer to three it should 
be. However, the smaller the span 
of control, the longer the chain of 
command. There are small com- 
panies of 1,000 employes where 
there are as many as 10 levels of 
supervision — as many as Thora Lape aE 
Thus a man may be the proud man- 
ager of the third production sub- 
district of the Suffolk division of 
the Eastern Area in the Northern 
Region of the so-and-so company. 
Once you get below the district you 
have departments and sections and 
then you run out of names and 
have to call parts of a section “frag- 
ments”! 

The red tape created by organi- 
zational channels can be quite com- 
parable to that of the government. 
One company plotted the number 
of persons through which an order 
went from receipt to shipment — it 
touched 15,000 people and the chart 
plotting its meanderings was 30 feet 
long! There is widespread com- 
plaint on the part of top managers 
that they have inadequate knowl- 
edge of what is going on at the 
lower echelons. They must judge 
people whom they really do not 
know and those in lower manage- 
ment have no real opportunity to 
make themselves heard. Their or- 
ders are often misunderstood and 
imperfectly carried out. As one ex- 
ecutive describes his position at the 
crown of a long chain of command: 
“IT am a lonely wanderer on the 


Prof. Earnest Dale . . ‘’when 
we speak of organization, there 
is too much generalization, and 
off-the-cuff hunches.” 


wrong side of a high fence pursuing 
a program that does not satisfy me.’ 

Industry by and large does. nod 
follow the copy book maxims, for 
our survey found that the average 
span of control is between eigh 
and 10 executives at the presiden 
tial level. Some companies hay 
only one subordinate, some over 30 

There are forces not necessaril: 
operating for the good of the com) 
pany as a whole which tend to in 
crease the number reporting to the 
chief executive. Among these is th 
desire of executives to have acces: 
as high up as possible, as a mean 
of advancement and a sign of status 
Again, the chief executive himsel: 
may lack faith in the ability of hii 
subordinates, fear possible rivals, og 
feel a desire for power as shown b 
the number of people reporting tel 
him. 


Accessibility of Boss 


However, the actual practice Of 
successful company presidents unde¢ 
competitive conditions must b4 
given some weight in assessing th: 
span theory. A good deal also dd 
pends on the meaning of the wore 
“supervising.” General Eisenhowe¢ 
told me that at one time in Worl 
War II he had 150 battalion com 
manders reporting to him. This h’ 
believed, resulted in a clearer ur 
derstanding up and down the line 
an opportunity for personal inspire 
tion, and a chance to voice com 
plaints. Now it would be physicall) 
quite difficult even to receive re 
ports from 150 people or, to expres 
it in organizational language, “effee 
tively supervise” so many. What th’ 
General had in mind is that acces 
sibility of the chief executive ca: 
make important contributions. Thi 
number of people he supervised wai 
small, while the number who hae 
access to him was large. : 


The staff assistant is one of thi 
most useful and yet most misunder 
stood functions in the organization 


An extremely widespread com 
plaint of top executives concerne: 
the tremendous pressure of affair 
on them. They are working eigh 
to 12 hours a day, some staying til 
midnight in the office, most takin’ 
work home and having inadequat 
vacations. Almost all the time of to’ 
executives is spent with other pec 

(Continued on page 24) : 
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death knell 


for small business? 


Jne group of Senators now appears convinced that taxes 


| 


ay kill off many small concerns 


” 


4 NVENT a better mousetrap . . .,” pontificated Ralph 
Waldo Emerson a century ago, “and the world will beat 
a path to your door.” 
) Unfortunately that famous Eighteenth Century truism is 
passe today. There was a time when an enterprising citizen 
ould gather together some initial capital to manufacture a 
new and better product, then proceed to build his business 
by plowing profits back into expansion. ‘Today, a new busi- 
hess assumes no less a risk only to stand still and pay its taxes. 
A pessimistic appraisal of the influence of taxes on small 
usiness? Not according to the Senate small business com- 
aittee which has just completed a barnstorming series of 
sight cross-country hearings listening to typical small busi- 
nessmen recount their own experiences under a back-break- 


ng tax program. 
Witnesses in Minneapolis, Bridgeport, Conn., Newark, 
N: J., Los Angeles, Birmingham, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
allas, described tax difficulties that were discouragingly sim- 
4 Briefly, their story was this: small business must grow 
br die. But under present corporation taxes, small business 
yas no chance whatever to accumulate working capital for 
Xpansion, and often the only alternative to decline and 
eventual bankruptcy is to sell out to bigger business while 
prices are high. 
_ John M. Davis, president and treasurer of the LaSalle 
Sonstruction Company of Chicago, incorporated in 1947, had é ae... 
his story to tell. “Lo handle the ($800,000) business we 
andled in our first year required nearly $100,000 in work- 
ng capital,” he said. “In 1951 we handled over $2,000,000 
vorth of business, and our capital requirements were over 
5200,000. To reach our projected volume goal in 1956 of 
$8,000,000 we would need at least $800,000 in working 
apital. 

“Yet if all our profits after taxes, from the day we started 
until 1956, were accumulated for working capital purposes 
lone, with no allowance for capital improvements, replace- 
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by Jack Robins 


Thousands of men have turned to art 


for rest, relaxation and fun 


Chicago Architect Arne 
Bodholdt at his sparetime 
hobby at active Evanston 
Art Center 


HEN the Riegel Paper Cor- 
poration was casting about 
for an idea for its display at 
the National Packaging Association 
convention last year, Advertising 
Manager Floyd Triggs tossed out a 
unique suggestion: “Why don’t we 
sponsor an exhibition for amateur 
painters in the packaging industry?” 
At first, company executives 
scratched their heads at his idea. 
Then, realizing its originality, they 
warmed up and agreed to order 
space to hang perhaps 50 or —at the 
most —75 paintings at the Atlantic 
City convention. 
Word of the exhibit spread quick- 
ly through the packaging trade and 
in a few weeks more than 200 paint- 
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by K. C. WINCHESTE 


ings by enthusiastic artist-business. 
men poured into Triggs’ office! ) 

No one at Riegel had dreamec 
of flushing so many spare time Rem) 
brandts in the packaging industry) 
But Riegel promptly expanded its 
convention space to accommodaté 
all entries and wound up with oné 
of the most spectacular exhibits im 
the convention’s history. 

Riegel’s brief but successful pas 
tronage of spare-time art was on€ 
more evidence of the fact that many 
of America’s “Sunday painters” are 
businessmen who have found paint: 
ing a richly rewarding hobby and 
an excellent antidote for weeklong 
office tensions. Once having experi- 
mented with the brush and palette, 


ese businessmen-painters usually 
ecome missionaries for the new- 
und pastime and so the circle of 
art-time artists grows wider by the 
onth. 

Stanley Sotcher, a successful Los 
mgeles real estate broker, took up 
ainting at 54, after giving up ten- 
$ as a concession to middle age. 
dtcher tells a story typical of hun- 
eds of other businessmen who 
ave caught the art-hobby fever. 
fe outside the office, he recalls, 
ad become boresome. He was weary 
t golf and fishing and, worst of 
iL, looked forward apprehensively 
» retirement, when, as Sotcher puts 
, ‘I would have to spend all my 
me doing nothing.” 

| Then one day he noticed a deli- 
ate oil painting hanging on the 
lall of a friend’s house and asked 
is origin. 

“J painted it myself,” his friend 
eplied. “You should try painting 
ourself. It’s a fascinating hobby.” 
Soon Sotcher had been talked into 
isiting Los Angeles’ Businessmen’s 
rt Institute, although he insisted 
aat he, himself, couldn’t draw a 
raight line, not to mention dab- 
ing on canvas. Furthermore, he 
sured that amateur painters would 
a trifle eccentric, the way artists 
e supposed to be. Instead, he 
und the institute crowded with 
osperous-looking business and pro- 
sssional men absorbed in their 
obby. During the evening he talked 
» a store owner, several dentists, a 
ockbroker, salesmen, a lawyer and 


A typical Saturday morning 
at Evanston Art Center brings 
together an interior decorator, 

an art director, a doctor, 
an architect, and an 
advertising executive 


How much does the hobby cost? 


Even including membership in an art center or professional 
instruction, painting is an inexpensive hobby. Favor Ruhl and 
Company, a Chicago artists’ supply house, says a complete art- 
ist’s sketching outfit costs from $8 to $22, depending, of course, 
on the quality of the materials. , 


A sketching outfit includes oil colors, turpentine, linseed oil, 
four brushes, four canvas boards, a palette cup and knife, and 
a book of instructions that puts you on the road to success as 
a sparetime Rembrandt. Additional 12x16 inch canvases cost 
45 cents and the brushes, if properly cared for, last indefinitely. 
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a millionaire manufacturer. All had 
been drawn to art out of curiosity 
and had become intrigued after a 
few lessons. And, they added, the 
$100-per-year dues were a trifling 
price to pay for so much good fun. 

Sotcher not only joined the insti- 
tute, he soon became one of its most 
active members and finally its presi- 
dent. 


A Physician-Painter 


Dr. Edward S. Pomeroy, a success- 
ful Salt Lake City physician, ex- 
plains his interest in spare-time art 
this way: “When worldly cares be- 
come too burdensome, I dig up my 
paint box, hike myself to some se- 
cluded spot and splash away to my 
heart’s content.” For perhaps the 
same reason several thousand other 


Ronald Webster, a Chicago foundry 
equipment manufacturer, is another 
Evanston Art Center member 


physicians paint when they are not 
doctoring. They belong to the Amer- 
ican Physicians’ Art Association, 
which brightens up the American 
Medical Association’s otherwise 
sedate convention with a big exhibit 
of canvases bearing the signatures 
of doctors from across the country. 
There are those, of course, who 
scoff at the idea of grown-up men 
dabbling at picture-making. What 
manner of man, the skeptic asks, 
prefers painting to a game of poker 
or a fishing trip? 
Winston Churchill 


(Continued on page 38) 


is one, and 
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Our Stake in Southeast Asia 
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pore harbor, turbulent center of commerce in the rich and revolutionary Far East area. 


This once-peaceful tropic paradise seethes 


by HOWARD F. VAN ZANDT 


with revolt, while rich in dollars and goods 


EVERAL years ago an enter- 

prising Hollywood scenarist 

undertook to bring to movie- 
going Americans the dramatic story 
of Vasco de Gama, the Portuguese 
navigator. In the course of the tech- 
nicolor movie, an elaborate map 
came into view, and a moving line 
traced the navigator’s route from 
Europe around South Africa, across 
the Indian Ocean and finally to his 
destination in Calcutta, India. It 
was competent documentation, ex- 
cept for the fact that Vasco de 
Gama actually landed at an ancient 
city called Calicut, roughly a thou- 
sand miles from Calcutta. The lat- 
ter was not founded until nearly 
two centuries after the great navi- 
gator died. 

Vasco de Gama’s epic-making voy- 
age deserves more accurate atten- 
tion these days for it marked the 
opening of trade between the West- 
ern world and the densely popu- 


lated nations of Southeast Asia — 


countries which today are more 
important to the United States than 
ever before. The Hollywood mix-up 


is hardly surprising, however, fon 
Americans generally know very littld 
about the richly-endowed nations 
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Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports 


Thailand 


Exports Imports 
British Malaya Indo-China 


the Philippines Indonesia 


that border the Indian Ocean and 
the Southwest Pacific. In fact, after 
he Spanish-American War, our own 
overnment was so foggy about the 
region that it virtually gave away 
some islands it acquired in the area 
ecause it was not quite sure where 
to look for them! 


_ Europe’s interest in Southeast 
Sia predates America’s interest by 
several centuries. At about the 
time North America was first being 
colonized, Europe’s major colonizers 
- Portugal, Spain, England, and the 
Netherlands—were fighting to build 
mpires in the tropical area. And 
even after the United States became 

i world power, we displayed a dis- 
uinct lack of interest in this strange 
region almost exactly on the oppo- 
site side of the globe. 

Today, of course, Southeast Asia 
has moved into the headlines. The 
European empires are collapsing 
and in this area independent na- 
tions are rising unsteadily in their 
place. Ordinarily, the United States 
would be the first to welcome these 
new nations. The trouble is they 
have come into existence at pre- 
cisely the time when the Commu- 
a world is looking for new fron- 
tiers to conquer. Southeast Asia, a 
Vast and inviting paradise of nat- 
ural wealth, is too rich a- prize for 
the Communists to pass up without 
a struggle. 


Vast Raw Materials 


It is not hard to understand why 
lustful eyes have turned on South- 
east Asia. Even for Americans ac- 
customed to thinking of their own 
Matural resources in superlatives, 
the wealth of Southeast Asia is pro- 
digious. No other part of Asia con- 
tributes more raw materials to world 
tirade. Besides producing 95 per cent 
of the world’s rubber and 61 per 
cent of its tin, it yields tremendous 
quantities of oil, chromium, alumi- 
num, manganese, iron ore, tungsten, 
nickel and a host of tropical 
products. 

. Despite these natural resources, 
the natives of the area have abys- 
mally low standards of living. In- 
dustrial development in most of the 
area is little beyond the primitive 
level. One means of measuring the 
extent of industrialization is tele- 
phone development. In the United 
States, there are 28 telephones per 
100 population; in Sweden, 24 
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phones per 100 people and in the 
United Kingdom, 11 phones per 100 
people. By contrast, Singapore has 
1.9 telephones per 100 people; Ma- 
laya, .4; North Borneo, .2; the Phil- 
ippines, .1; India, .06; Indo-China, 
.04; Thailand, .03 and Burma, .03. 


Low Living Standards 


There are many explanations for 
Southeast Asia’s low living stand- 
ards. Practically all ores, except tin 
and gold, must be exported and 
smelted in other countries. Except 
in Indo-China, what little coal there 
is is too poor for industrial growth. 
Then there is the periodic overpro- 
duction of rubber and other tropi- 
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cal commodities. The demand for 
these products fluctuates widely on 
world markets and the result is 
feast or famine economic upheavals. 

Most tropical soils are infertile. 
It is unlikely that great areas of 
Sumatra and Borneo can ever be 
used for farming, and much _ of 
Indo-China and Thailand are rela- 
tively unproductive. Java, thanks to 
a fortunate coincidence of volcanic 
ash and good terrain, has remark- 
ably fertile soil, but Java with an 
area smaller than Illinois has a pop- 
ulation of 56,000,000. 


Southeast Asia is also the wettest 
part of the globe. In some areas the 


(Continued on page 31) 


Indonesia’s petroleum resources fuel the Far East — here 
natives paddle a canoe past an oil refinery in Sumatra. 


s : nal 
Out of the jungles the French have hacked out Saigon, capita 
and chief port of Indo-China, and ‘The Paris of the East 
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Don't 
sell the “big city” 
short! 


Many a wise company will NOT join the 


“suburban trend’*—here’s why 


HE INDUSTRIAL Revolution, 
which began with the War be- 
tween the States, brought peo- 
ple flocking to the cities. In 1790, 
only five per cent of our population 
of 4,000,000 lived in the cities; 100 
years later the percentage was seven 
times higher. Housing, already in- 
adequate, was made more so by the 
influx of millions of immigrants. 
Prices and taxes on city real es- 
tate went up and up, thus forcing 
owners to develop every inch of 
land to the maximum. When the 
crowding and discom- 
fort became too great 


suburbs of metropolitan areas have 
not as yet witnessed an influx of 
general offices from the central city. 
I do know of a few cases such as 
the Jewel Tea Company, which 
moved out of Chicago nearly 20 
years ago, and General Foods, which 
recently decided to move its general 
offices from New York to White 
Plains. On the other hand, Lever 
Brothers, recently moved from a 


The author is second vice president of 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 
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suburb of Boston to Park Avenu 

This raises the crucial question ¢ 
whether the next development wi 
be a movement of general office 
from the central city to the ps 
riphery. Suppose we look at some 
the reasons why this might happer 
and then at the reasons why 
might- not happen. Then we ca 
weigh one against the other. 

Any attempt to analyze the disac 
vantages of the central city mus 
start with the automobile and witt 

trafhc congestion — ane 


and transportation fa- 
cilities became available, 
the gradual exodus to 
the suburbs got under 
way, often leaving run- 
down, neglected and 
blighted areas behind. 

Until now the sub- 
urbs have consisted pri- 
marily of residential 
areas, manufacturing 
plants, and enough 
stores and shops to take 
care of local needs. 
And, while the major 
department stores are 
well advanced in de- 
veloping branch stores 
in outlying areas, the 
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THERE IS no truth in the often repeated statement that down- 
town areas of our cities will become ghost towns. 


There is plenty of 
room for the pendulum to move the other way. There are several 
reasons why I think it will. 


For example: 

The heavy swing from public to private transportation which has 
seen the riders on our local Chicago Transit Authority drop from 90 
million riders in March 1948 to 59 million riders in March 1952 
will be reversed when we come to realize the true cost in subsidy 
involved in a man driving to work in his own car and when we 


realize that modernization of mass transit is more than just buying 
new equipment. 


Urban redevelopment has only just started: Within the next 
twenty years we will see a tremendous revival in the close-in areas 
where the real benefits of urban living are to be found. It would 
be economic folly to abandon the millions of dollars in utilities, 
cultural institutions and basic facilities which are located there. 


Once we outgrow the wasteful practice of dividing our metropoli- 
tan areas into scores of separate political units, we will adopt a 
mature set of planning, zoning and living patterns. 


— James C. Downs, Jr., president of the Real Estate Research 


Corporation of Chicago before the National Association 
of Building Owners and Managers annual convention 


this congestion isn’t con 
fined to the central cit 
itself. It starts out i: 
the suburbs with all c 
the main arteries leac 
ing into the city. Ou 
highways and streets ar 
simply not adequate t 
take care of the 55,000 
000 cars, buses an. 
trucks which are on th 
roads today. 

When you get int 
the city, parking facil 
ties are insufficien: 
Traffic is congested, an 
many concerns woul 
no doubt like to g 
away from this conge 


tion. One compan 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Losing Money 


on Worker Washouts? 


Forty per cent of all June graduates will 


washout on their first job— here’s where the trouble lies 


BOUT 11% million young people will graduate from high 
schools and colleges this month. The great majority will 
enter the nation’s labor market and personnel men will be- 

gin the difficult task of selecting the most promising new work- 
ers from this vast pool of inexperienced young folks. The selec- 
tion job will be difficult for the simple reason that, if past 
experience is any guide, four out of 10 of these youngsters will 
land in the wrong job or otherwise “washout” in the first year 
on the job — leaving their employers with a staggering loss in 
dollars and worthless training. 


Some indication of the astonishing bill that industry pays for 
the unscientific selection of new workers is provided in a study 
reported upon by the American Management Association. The 
study, which analyzed the job performance of 1,167 college 
graduates hired by 247 companies, disclosed that 42 per cent of 
these young people proved unsatisfactory, or left their jobs, 
before the end of their first year. And these relatively few com- 
panies serveyed lost an estimated $1,347,500 in these first-job 


The author is executive director of Industrial Psychology, Inc., of Chicago 
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washouts! For industry as a whole 
the first-job “washout bill” runs into 
many millions every year. 

The same study suggests that the 
trouble lies not so much with the 
new employe as with the system of 
selection. “Apparently,” the study 
declares, “some employers put too 
much stress on academic record, high 
I.Q. and good appearance, and de- 
vote inadequate attention to apti- 
tude testing, interviewing, and other 
tools of selection.” 

A good many personnel directors 
would be quick to point out that 
they invariably use the most ad- 
vanced tools of selection. They 
would be correct, for surveys indi- 
cate that 60 per cent of all com- 
panies now use some form of psy- 
chological aptitude test in their hir- 
ing procedure. 


The great trouble, however, lies 
in the fact that many companies 
have very foggy ideas about these 
tests and what they are designed to 
accomplish. They often choose a test 
solely by its name, not realizing that 
the name alone may not indicate 
what a particular test actually 
measures. 


One personnel director chose a 
“Perception Test” to screen em- 
ployes for the job of taking radio 
tubes off a moving belt and packing 
them in different cartons. His hunch 
was that the ability to locate tubes 
quickly and to recognize likenesses 
and differences quickly was the prin- 
cipal element of success on this job, 
and that the “Perception Test” was 
just the yardstick needed. Unfortu- 
nately, the test he picked was for 
clerical workers and measured one’s 
aptitude with words and numbers. 

Ironically, a later study by a psy- 
chologist using aptitude job - tests 
disclosed that perception was actu- 
ally not the most important apti- 
tude in the tube packing job. In- 
stead, it was coordination, or the 
aptitude for muscle control, dexter- 
ity, and the coordination of hand 
and eye. 

Scientific testing can take much of 
the guesswork out of hiring, but 
only if the aptitude job-tests are 
understood and wisely administered. 
There is ample proof of this. In one 
case study of semi-skilled factory 
workers, two aptitude job-tests were 
used by the personnel department. 
Inexperienced applicants failing to 
pass these tests were turned down. 


At the end of one year it was found 
that applicants hired on the basis of 
aptitude test results required a 
training period approximately half 
as long as that of those hired before 
the tests were introduced. This 
meant a significant saving to the 
company in training and wages, and 
it also meant more money for the 
test-selected workers. They moved 
up to regular wage rates sooner, 
and they liked their jobs because 
they were working on what they 
could do well. 

A similar study involved 38 high 


school girls hired for factory inspec- 
tion work. Test results showed that 
23 lacked proper aptitudes, but 
they were hired anyway just because 
they “looked promising.” As it 
worked out, the 15 girls who ranked 
“high” or “average” in aptitude re- 
quired an average seven weeks of 
training, while the 23 girls who 
ranked “minimum” or “underquali- 
fied” required 11 to 14 weeks of 
training. Since each week spent in 
training cost the company $61 per 
employe, it is easy to see how much 
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could have been saved by relying op 
aptitude job tests. 

Similar cases are by no means uni 
common. One company tested it 
factory workers and found thas 
those with the least aptitude fos 
their jobs also had the worst pro 
duction records. Fifteen of thess 
low-aptitude workers were trans 
ferred to other jobs for which the: 
were better qualified. Then, nino 
new workers of high school age 
shown by tests to have the prope: 
abilities, were hired to replace themr 
These nine green youngsters quick! 
ly matched the production of tha 
original 15! 

In an oddly dissimilar case involv 
ing 150 office machine operatori 
working in an insurance company} 
it was found that most errors were 
made by 12 “overqualified” higl; 
school girls whose abilities, aa 
shown in aptitude tests, fitted thenn 
for better jobs. They simply were 
bored by prosaic jobs. When trans: 
ferred to more challenging workk 
their efficiency promptly increased: 


And here is perhaps the strangess 
fact of all. While companies are 
busily looking for new workers: 
their employment offices are turn) 
ing down 50 per cent of the appli 
cants who seek work—yet only abou1 
12 per cent need be rejected! Weé 
found this to be true in three sep: 
arate experiments. Employes, pari 
ticularly youngsters with no works 
ing history, who apply for one joll 
are often turned down without be: 
ing tested for other jobs for which! 
they may be excellently qualified. If 
they are not tested, nobody knowy 
about their other aptitudes. 

In a tight labor market, no com: 
pany can afford to pass up a poten: 
tially successful worker, simply be: 
cause he applies for a job for which 
he is not qualified, or because the 
employment office does not take the 
extra time and trouble to find the 
job for which his aptitudes do qual- 
ify him. 

Employes certainly deserve to be 
put into jobs for which they are 
best suited, in which they can earn 
the most and be happiest. The in- 
experienced youngster with high 
hopes of success certainly deserves 
such treatment along with the old- 
est worker on the job. Best of all, 
the use of aptitude job tests can 
also be a tremendous benefit to the 
employer who really undertakes to 
avoid square pegs in his company. 
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CONCRETE 


ILT-U P, the fast, modern and economical 

method of concrete construction was used in 
building the Luthe Hardware Company ware- 
house in Des Moines, lowa—a structure with more 
than two acres of floor space. 


Tilt-up construction is adaptable to individu- 
ally designed or standard buildings and is prac- 
tical for one-story or multi-story structures. It is 
quick and easy and reduces form building and 
form handling to a minimum. 


Wall panels are cast flat in simple edge forms 
—usually right on the concrete floor—and then 
tilted up into position with power cranes or 
hoists. Panels can be sized to meet a wide variety 
of requirements. Cast-in-place piers and beams 
tie the panels together into one integrated unit. 


Structures built by the tilt-up method have all 
the desirable properties of any concrete building. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. 


beacaaaiae 
bea 


They are firesafe, decay-proof, trim and neat in 
appearance. Their first cost is moderate, they last 
a lifetime and cost little to maintain. They are 


truly low-annual-cost construction. 


Learn more about this time-saving, economical 
method. Write today for free technical bulletins, 
containing design and construction details. 
Distributed only in the United States and Canada. 


The new Luthe Hardware Company concrete warehouse in Des. 
Moines is a 240 x 420 ft. structure with a two-story, 45 x 75 
ft. office wing. Tilt-up construction was used throughout, ex~ 
cept for the office wing projection, which is cast stone. 

Tilt-up panels are 11 ft. high, 13 ft. 8 in. long and 6 in. 
thick. Only seven sets of edge forms were used to build 73 
wall panels. 

Engineering and construction work by The Weitz Company, 
Inc.; Brooks-Borg, architects of Des Moines, consultants on ar- 
chitectural design. 

Upper photo shows 5'2-ton wall section being tilted into 
position. Lower photo is a view of the completed building. 


SOUND FILM ON TILT-UP CONSTRUCTION 


Our new 16 mm. sound film on tilt-up construction 


is available for showing at group meetings of archi- 
tects, engineers or contractors. Requests should be 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of 
portland cement and concrete... through scientific research 
and engineering field work 


made at least three weeks before date of meeting. 
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Satisfied Shippers! 


“T Ship WABASH 
to the 
Heart of America!” 


“Most of our freight goes directly to 
the great Midwestern industrial cen- 
ters... Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, Omaha 
and Des Moines. Wabash always 
gives us excellent service—fast and 


dependable.” 


“T Ship WABASH 
through the 
Heart of America!” 


“The direct-line service of the 
Wabash between Buffalo and the 
Missouri River saves timeand insures 
dependable performance. And 
Wabash equipment is efficient and 
modern.” 


b, “Talon the Tag” 


Monistique », 


‘ 
Menominee. § 
Kewaunee ---2 
Manitowoc ~~ 


Des Moines Chicago 
Ottumwa 


Call your Wabash 
representative 
or write: 
P. A, SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic 
Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


WABASH RAILROAD 


The product pictured here, re- 
ports the manufacturer, is distin- 
guished both for structural sound- 
ness and decorative qualities. It is 
a three-part panel of a fiber-glass 
building material called Alsynite. 

The top section is a translucent 
type of fiber-glass panel which ad- 
mits light without being transpar- 
ent. It was the first product de- 
veloped by the Alsynite Company 
of America at San Diego, Calif., 
and Portsmouth, Ohio. Now, how- 
ever, Alsynite has developed two 
new varieties of fiber glass sheeting 
which are displayed in the bottom 
panels. The opaque (center) and 
transparent (bottom) types of sheet- 
ing are now going into production. 

The company adds that the 
sheets are light-weight, shatter- 
proof, can be sawed or nailed like 
wood, and may be used in a num- 
ber of decorative and_ structural 
applications. 

With the three-way panel is Mar- 
ion Heatherly who, according to 
the press release, is a San Diego 
college student. 
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What’s Wrong With Company Organization? 


(Continued from page 14) 


ple, an increasing proportion with 
government officials, trade associa- 
tions, local community contacts, and 
non-working directors. The result 
is lack of time for adequate contact 
with associates, for rest and recrea- 
tion, for reading, and most serious 
of all, lack of time for reflection 
and long-range planning. 

Perhaps this grave situation could 
be eased by staff assistants. Unfor- 
tunately, they are not widely used 
and when used, their functions are 
frequently ill-defined. The staff as- 
sistant should be merely a_repre- 
sentative of his chief, an extension 
ol his chief’s personality. He should 
have no powers of his own; he 
must not substitute his opinion for 
those of his chief, for example, re- 
fusing to admit visitors whom the 
boss would see, if he knew about it. 
His function is to reduce the bur- 
den of his boss’ work through col- 
lecting information and planning 
his superior’s work, 


Staff executives are assuming 
more command powers, resulting ir 
multiple bosses and conflicts witk 
line executives. 

In an increasing number of com: 
panies, top executives complainec 
about the lack of proper jurisdic: 
tion between their staff (staff men 
are specialists engaged in a function 
which permeates all line operations. 
for example, personnel or finance) 
and line men. Line men complained 
that their activities were being sub- 
ordinated to the plant staff, and 
that in addition a remote staff at 
headquarters was superimposed on 
the plant staff. The staff people 
were absorbing more of their fair 
share of able and_ well-educated 
men. Their activities, however, be- 
came so highly specialized that they 
became “nuts” on specialties like 
testing or quality control and lost 
touch with reality. ‘ 

Top executives were concerned 
about the struggle of staff men for 
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irect authority, when they are sup- 
yosed to be confined to indirect or 
functional authority. This struggle 
nas been carried so far that in some 
ompanies staff departments actually 
ell the line what to do; in their 
nxiety to improve things they have 
taken over. This may have disas- 
rous consequences, as in the Ger- 
an Army in 1914 when staff of- 
icers ordered the retreat of the Ist 
rmy from Paris, while that Army 
as advancing without resistance, 
nd so lost a crucial battle which 
erhaps lost that war. 

These are some of the line pow- 
rs which were found to be exer- 
ised by staff men: 


1. Command through technical 
‘qmpetence. When the staff special- 
st has technical skills and knowl- 
dge not possessed by the line de- 
partment, it may have to be ac- 
cepted like legal advice. 


2. Command through status. The 
supervisor receives counsel and ad- 
vice from many specialists who are 
considerably above him in the man- 
agement hierarchy and salary scale. 
Staff specialists fortified by such 
titles as “director” or “manager” are 
able to get acceptance merely on 
the basis of status. Foremen par- 
ticularly are recipients of staff re- 
ports, advice, written policies, regu- 
Jations, orders, written instructions, 
and written standards of perform- 
ance. No wonder the poor foreman 
has been dubbed “a master and vic- 
tim of double-talk.” The AMA 
survey of 100 companies showed 
that in 30 per cent foremen have 
no right to hire and in 80 per cent 
they do not participate in any pol- 
icy-making. The result has been 
damaging to his authority and abil- 
ity to meet his responsibilities. 

3. Command through sanctions. 
Line acceptance may be forced 
through the threat or actual use of 
sanctions. If the line does not agree 
with the staff proposals, the staft 
man may appeal to the chief of the 
staff function who in turn may ap- 
peal to the president who can en- 
force the staff counsel on the line. 

Committees are a widespread 
form of management, but the bene- 
fits of committee management as 
compared to alternative methods 
are little known and probably high- 
ly varied. 

Committee management has be- 
come a major instrument of deci- 
sion making and in an increasing 


number of instances the most im- 
portant method of management, es- 
pecially in large companies. The 
current interest in group work, co- 
operation, participation and group 
dynamics has raised committee man- 
agement sometimes to a fetish. You 
may be called “undemocratic,” hope- 
lessly old-fashioned if you don’t 
have committees. 

It is high time that the alterna- 
tives be studied, for many top ex- 
ecutives we interviewed do not like 
committees for many purposes. 
There were complaints about too 
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many meetings taking too much 
time of too many executives. The 
mountain of labor that is involved 
in committee work may produce 
nothing more than a ridiculous 
Mickey Mouse. 

Often the money value of a sub- 
ject which is brought up for com- 
mittee consideration is wortla less 
than the time of the executives dis- 
cussing it—for example, the grant 
of a $100 contribution to a well- 
known charity organization, or 
whether to use clips or staples on 
company reports. Many subjects are 
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too technical and too specialized to 
stimulate contributions toward their 
solution. Committee management 
mav be slow, inefficient, arouse an- 
tagonism and hostility. If it does 
not, and there are no differences of 
opinion, then why have a meeting 
at all? You won’t differ with your 
boss, if he runs a committee meet- 
ing merely to strengthen his ego. 
Of course, many 
drawbacks in one-man or individual 
decision - making. We found that 
committee action is definitely su- 
perior in jurisdiction; individual 


there are also 


wing low 


action is superior in providing 
leadership, organization planning, 
execution, and decision-making. 
Committee action is slightly supe- 
rior in communication, slightly in- 
ferior in planning, formulating 
objectives, administration. Commit- 
tee action is about equal to indi- 
vidual action in control, innovation 
and advice. 

Decentralization is probably not 
as widespread as it is generally 
thought to be. 

There is much talk about the 
delegation of decision-making down 


installations 

in over 
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be good! 
A season 


AIR CONDITIONER 


70 models—the most complete line—for any size room, 


models. 


Sees 
e@ eo 


feet, 


© Removable, 


Removes 2 to 3 gallons of water 
: every 24 hours, 


drawer-type con- 


for any type of construction. A wide selection of voltages 
and horsepowers—from V3 HP window models to 1% HP 
console models—A.C. or D.C.—air and water cooled 


Here’s why Remington is better 

© Cocling equal to 25, 100-Ib. cakes of ice EVERY DAY! 
Removes up to 51 quarts of water EVERY DAY! 

Filters out cupsful of dust—dirt and pollen EVERY YEAR! 
Conditioned air when it’s wanted—night or day. 


Berns DRI-AIRE Electric Dehumidifier 


© Efficiently dehumidifies average 
enclosed area up to 10,000 cubic 


* Swivel-type, rubber covered 
casters, 


* Complete with rubber covered 
cord and plug. 


¢ Requires practically no servicing 


4 tainer is rustproof—has 2 gallon or maintenance — permanently 
4 capacity. oiled and hermetically sealed. 
* Portable, compact .. . just plug © Equipped with 2” fitting for per- 
in and use. manent drain. 


For the Most Complete Stock of Electrical Goods 


in the Chicago Area, Phone SEeley 8-3500 


EFENGEE erectricat SupPLY COMPANY, INC. 
965 West Chicago Avenue * Chicago 22, Illinois 


Waukegan Branch: Interstate Electrical Supply Co. 
915 Glen Flora * Ontario 1194 


~ of one of our railroads, where 


the line, but on examining a | 
tual activities of chief executives \ 
found that they continue to mah 
most or all major decisions, eith 
directly or through strict ruld 
checks and balances, and the ment 
compulsion on subordinates to a 
as the boss would act. But chi 
executives also make final decisioy 
on matters which are relatively u. 
important. An amusing commenta, 
on the centralization of minutia 
appeared on the wall of the jar 
tor’s broom closet in a small staticc 


frustrated employe had posted thi 
inscription: “Before emptying tras 
cans, wire Omaha for approval.” 
We could quote many additiona 
examples. In several large con 
panies the chief executive insists o¢ 
approving all purchases over $2,50: 
At many companies all salau 
changes above $4,000:or $5,000 mu 
be approved by the president. In 
number of small companies t 
chief executive insists on openi 
all the mail himself and signing a 
the replies. In many large con 
panies the president personally he 
to approve every public appearance 
however small the audience, ¢ 
every member of management an 
whatever he may say. And that i 
only a small part of our findings. 


Decentralization 


Why has decentralization beex 
resisted? Here are some of the rez 
sons mentioned: 

1. Tradition. The business grev 
up under one-man direction ane 
remained so. 

2. Necessity. Hard times requir 
close personal supervision. 

3. Expense. Delegation of deci 
sions may be costly. There is th 
cost of training and making mis 
takes on the part of junior execu 
tives. There may be the expense o 
friction, jealousy, and lack of uni 
formity on the part of semi-inde 
pendent and divergent divisions. 

4. Power. Delegation seems to im 
ply a loss of power, less contro 
than before, dependency on others 
Centralized power, on the othe 
hand, may seem to suggest unlim 
ited personal capacity, with com 
plete lack of dependency on anyon 
else. 

5. Prestige. Delegation may entai 
a loss of status. 

The obvious conclusion is tha 
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ven though the distribution of 
ower and decision-making may be 
esirable, many obstacles lie in the 
ath of its accomplishment. 

How are these organizational 
roblems to be solved? There are 
several methods. One, the “earth- 
uake approach,” probably still the 
ost frequently used in changing 
ompany organizations. A new chief 
xecutive or an organization expert 
ay turn the whole company up- 
ide down. They feel they must 
ake a show of fireworks to justify 
heir activities. Few are consulted 
n the process and subordinate ex- 
utives are suddenly confronted 
vith the finished works. 

As an example of the “earthquake 
pproach” we may cite the an- 
ouncement of organization changes 
0 all subsidiaries sent by the presi- 
ent of one large company. He took 
hem completely by surprise, saying 
hat the changes would be effective 
ve next day at 10 a.m. except for 
10se who wished to have a one-way 
icket to New York to complain to 
him. No one took the offer, but the 
hanges were never effective because 
of the sabotage of his executives. 


Reorganization via the “earth- 
quake approach” may be destructive 
of harmonious, sensitive relation- 
ships which have been built up 
laboriously over the years. Such a 
reorganization may result in the loss 
of security of many able executives, 
loss of men who can move else- 
where, reluctance on the part of 
executives to express themselves 
freely, damage to prestige, and a 
widespread break in morale. 


What of the Future? 


It may therefore be wiser to re- 
view constantly the organization 
structure to clarify “grey” areas, and 
to eliminate overlapping. A long- 
range plan might be formulated 
with executive participation where- 
by changes might be introduced 
gradually, as deaths and retirements 
occur. Organizational change is a 
never-ending process in changing 
business conditions, but it should 
create as few upsets as possible. A 
new organization structure can be 
set up, but it will take many years 
before it will be understood in ac- 
tual practice. In practice, there must 
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be constant review by the various 
heads of the company to keep the 
organization accepted and to de- 
velop refinements. 

What of the future of company 
organization? ‘Today many of us are 
wrapped up in a net of organiza- 
tion theories which cramp our style, 
our freedom, and our happiness. 

I put this problem to the young 
president of one of our largest com- 
panies who is ably and _ sincerely 
trying to solve it. He answered 
without hesitation: “The greatest 
contribution to effective organiza- 
tion would be the reduction of our 
plants to a maximum size of 2,500 
men.” ‘The ideal organization which 
he had in mind was one in which 
the plant managers would know all 
their men by sight or name and in 
which each individual would have 
a chance to utilize his abilities to a 
maximum. 

Here’s one more thought for fu- 
ture consideration. “The ideal or- 
ganization in, say, 25 years will be 
one in which you have the fullest 
measure of efficiency and effective- 
ness. By 1975 we may well have a 
firmer belief in the superiority of 


You can make 
Fuel Oil. 


BURN NO. 6 OIL 


CUT HEATING AND POWER COSTS AT THE SOURCE 
WITH AN IRON FIREMAN INDUSTRIAL OIL BURNER 


your fuel dollars go further by burning No. 6 


But it also 


This heavy, low-priced oil is rated high in B. t. .u. 


poses a problem in firing, because it is a “residual” oil pee 
residue left after refining gasoline, kerosene, lighter oils, etc., aus 
petroleum. It contains many heavy elements readily lo y 
temperature changes. When hot, it flows freely. When cold, 1t 1s 


like road tar. 


ir °s Industrial Oil Burner is the Oil 
Pine ose taes the fuel-feed rate 
the facts 


The heart of Iron 
Volumeter. 
independent of oil tem 
today ...- 


It provides precise Control of é 
: perature and fluidity. Get all 


save money tomorrow. 
e Full Time Staff 
Heating Engineers 


e Complete Stock of 
Replacement Parts 


e Oil, Coal and In- 
dustrial Gas Burners 


e Factory-Trained | 
Heating Mechanics 


FREE HEATING SURVEY For Plants, 


Office Buildings, Apartments, Stores 


— a es es ee 


IRON FIREMAN, 1101 West Adams, Chicago | 


TELEPHONE — MOnroe 6-8000 


r 
esos se se ss Sire wats pease, BO. eee Nyieneuy auction give me facts on savings with | 
IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. pes | 

1101 WEST ADAMS ST. ° CHICAGO 7 entice ! 
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Tour railroad... the 
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is glad to serve! 


America has been very generous in acknowledging 
the part railroads have played in her tremendous 
growth. Rock Island, on its part, shows its apprecia- 
tion by constantly improving shipping service. 


Shipping via Rock Island means the right com- 
bination of men, methods and facilities — 


% 8000 miles of rail and 5000 miles of coordi- 
nated truck routes, providing service to 14 
Midwestern States. 


%* Fast, diesel-powered Rocket Freights—large 
quantities of new rolling stock—constantly 
augmented. : 


%& Road beds of reduced curves and grades. 


%* Pneumatically controlled, hump-retarder Classi- 
fication Yards. 


%* Centralized Traffic Control. 


All these add up to a marvel of shipping speed and safety. 


Always specify Rock Island for freight shipments. You can rely 
on Your Railroad ... The Rock Island to pursue its Program of 
Planned Progress for Perfect Shipping. 


For industrial survey and 
detailed information, 
address: 

W. E. BOLTON 
Assistant to President 
La Salle St. Station 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


For Traffic information 
service, ask: 

G. W. SCHWAMBORN 
General Agent 
319-320 Utilities Bldg. 
Phone WAbash 2-3200 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


WATERTOWN 


Sux FALLS q 
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A marvel in 


co HALEXANORIA 1 852—even 
\ fmol more so in 
Semin 1952 
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decentralized action than we hav 
today. Our large companies wi 
continue, but their headquarte 
may become management cor 
panies aiding groups of manufai 
turers and distributors with advid 
in their final decision-making. Ju 
as the efficient small company t 
day may have a battery of outsic 
consultants to help it, so the larg 
corporation may function as a cop 
sultant at head office, as some az 
ready do. In this way the econom 
advantage of size may be combine 
with those of independent existenc 
Management has a great oppo 
tunity to realize this dream of ma 
executives, for as a distinguishe 
writer on management has put i 

“The solution of the world: 
problems must eventually be bui 
up from all the little bits of exps 
rience wherever people are con 
sciously trying to solve problems c 
relation. And this attempt is bein 
made more consciously and delil 
erately in business than anywher' 
else... . Among business men ther‘ 
is the greatest vitality of thinkin: 
today.” 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 9) 


ting workers past 65 stay on the jo) 
if they are willing and able. 


¢ Fellowships Increased — Poss 
graduate fellowships amounting ti 
$19,250 have been awarded to 12 or 
the nation’s top college graduate 
by General Electric Company, ane 
grants of $13,800 have been made te 
the institutions the graduates will 
attend for advanced study. 


¢ Disperse Our Cities? — Can th: 
United States actually undertake te 
disperse its major metropolitan cen 
ters as a precaution against possible 
atom bomb damage? After a survey 
of the problem, the ‘Twentieth Cen 
ture Fund concludes that such ; 
gigantic project would require wel 
over a decade of work by the na 
tion’s entire construction industry 
For the present, the organizatior 
believes that some key industrie: 
should be dispersed, civilian defense 
should be thoroughly organized 
and alternative facilities for the 
most critical production and trans 
portation bottlenecks should be de 
veloped. 


oy vw 


Invest 
in the 


ORE than one company has 

risen to top position in its 

field, partly because it has 
ncouraged its various divisions to 
attle it out among themselves for 
ustomers and for sales. One firm 
hat has successfully utilized this 
orporate scheme is the Outboard, 
farine and Manufacturing Com- 
any which is not only the nation’s 
argest producer of outboard marine 
yotors but also one of the most 
uccessful exponents of red hot divi- 
ional rivalry. 
~Outboard’s divisions are the John- 
on Motors Division at Waukegan, 
Iil., the Evinrude Motors Division 
at Milwaukee, Wis., and the Gale 
Products Division at Galesburg, III. 
In addition the company owns the 
Outboard, Marine and Manufactur- 
ing Company ot (Carnac, Gielhn 
Peterborough, Ontario. 

The competition has largely been 
between the Evinrude and Johnson 
divisions, which have long shared 
in dominating the outboard motors 
business. Each has its own engineer- 
ing, design and styling departments, 
and separate manufacturing plants, 
but competition between the two 
has been most intense in selling, 
advertising, publicity and promo- 
tion. The Evinrude motor and the 
Johnson “Sea-Horse” are quite sim1- 
lar, but there is some variation in 
size. Evinrude produces 3, 71, 14 
and 25 horsepower models, while 
Johnson pres 30), 10> anda2) 
horsepower models. 


Hardware Jobbers 


Gale Products Division in the past 
has competed by manufacturing pri- 
vate brand outboard motors for sale 
to such large retailers as Montgom- 
ery Ward, Goodyear, Spiegel, Gam- 
ble-Skogmo, Atlas, and Goodrich. 
Gale Products is now getting more 
directly into the competitive battle 


Middle West 


Reviews of Middle-Western Companies 


by D. F. NICHOLSON 


and has begun producing the “Buc- 
caneer”’ motor for sale through 
hardware jobbers. 

In January, 1952, Outboard pur- 
chased the RPM Manufacturing 
Company at Lamar, Mo., a maker 
of power lawn mowers currently 
sold exclusively through Sears, Roe- 
buck and marketed by the mail 
order company under the names 
“Craftsman” and “Dunlap.” ‘The ac- 
quisition was made because the 
price, less than a million dollars, 
was attractive and should be recov- 
ered in about four years at the cur- 
rent rate of earnings. Furthermore, 
the power mower’s manufacture and 
marketing fit in well with the man- 
ufacture and sale of outboard mo- 
tors. The two-cycle motor of the 
power mower is similar to that of 
the outboard motors made by Out- 
board. 


Production Economies 


While Outboard encourages com- 
petition among its divisions, it takes 
full advantage of every manufactur- 
ing economy. The divisions special- 
ize to some extent, and parts pro- 
duced by one may be used by all 
three. Manufacturing efficiency thus 
has become a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the company. Outboard 
produces virtually everything going 
into an outboard motor except rub- 
ber, electrical wire, and plastics. 
The company manufactures its own 
gears, magnetos, carburetors, crank 
shafts, cylinder blocks, and most of 
the tools and dies it uses. The elec- 
tric die casting shop in the Johnson 
plant at Waukegan is believed to be 
the largest in the country. An alum- 
inum smelter is also operated at 
Waukegan. 

The company has invested heav- 
ily since the end of World War II 
to install special machinery and 
equipment for high precision, eco- 
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FLUID 


Reuland 37 
OIL CUSHIONED 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


| 
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Give You 
SHOCK ABSORPTION 
CUSHIONED STARTS 
SMOOTH ACCELERATION 
NO JERKING 
ADJUSTABLE SLIP 
NO JAMMING 
COMPACT DESIGN 
NO NEED TO OVER MOTOR 


SAVE COST OF LARGER 
MOTORS 


LESS STARTING CURRENT 


Prompt Delivery 


FLUID SHAFT GEAR MOTORS 


SCHRADE - BATTERSON (CO. 


804 W. Washington Blvd. 
CHesapecke 3-9400 


Chicago 


Factory Representatives 


30 Years — Service at Its Best 
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nomical production. The total in- 
vestment in plant and equipment at 
the close of 1951, before deprecia- 
tion, was more than three times the 
figure 10 years earlier. 
Competition from other manufac- 
turers has intensified because of the 
vast increase in the market for out- 
board motors, and the company is 
stepping up its research in order to 
maintain its leadership. Recently 
the company began construction on 
a two-story research building in Mil- 
waukee. The company and its pred- 
ecessors are credited with many of 
the most important advances in out- 
board motors. In fact, the late Ole 
Evinrude, founder of one of the di- 
visions produced the first successful 
outboard motor in 1909. 
Improvements in the efficiency 
and reliability of outboard motors, 
and a great reduction in weight, 
have been major factors in expand- 
ing the marine motor market. Easy 
Starting and quiet operation are 
perhaps the most obvious advances 
to the person not well acquainted 


with the outboard, but some of the 
more recent improvements may 
prove equally stimulating to sales. 
One is the separate fuel tank, which 
adds convenience and contributes 
to safe operation. More important 
is the introduction of the so-called 
“sear shift,” consisting of a “neu- 
tral,” in which the propeller is 
stopped, and a “reverse” as well as 
the usual “forward.” The increased 
maneuverability and ease of han- 
dling made possible by the gear 
shift make the outboard motor 
practical for unskilled boat opera- 
tors and more useful for commercial 
purposes. 

Along with these improvements 
has come increased leisure for mil- 
lions of persons because of the five 
day week and paid vacations, and 
greater opportunities for the use of 
boats and outboard motors on the 
artificial lakes created for flood con- 
trol, irrigation and water supply. 
When the outboard motor industry 
resumed production of civilian 
goods after the war, it found an 


PRINTERS 
RETAIL STORES 


BAIRD & WARNER 


215 No. Dearborn St. 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 


in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating 
the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 
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largest facilities in 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 


Well-established manufacturers will find it ad- 
vantageous to obtain financing by long term 
mortgage or by Sale-lease plan. Let us help you. 


Here are a few types of businesses we have aided 
with Industrial Financing directly or 
through their banks 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 
LIGHT MANUFACTURERS 


TOYS 

CANDY 

PERFUME 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Central 1855 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 
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enormous pent-up demand. TI 
Outboard Motor Manufacturers 
sociation estimates that about 628 
000 motors were produced and sob 
in 1948, making that the bigge 
year on record. Sales have cop 
tinued at a high level, being est 
mated by the association at 330,00( 
in 1950, and 290,000 last yea 
despite restrictions on materials. 
The modern outboard motor 
widely used for commercial pu 
poses, primarily in fishing, and fc 
such other uses as logging, construd 
tion, and marine oil exploration 
An annual production of some fiy 
billion pounds of fish and seafooc 
is said to be maintained to a lar 
extent by outboard powered boat: 
Outboard reports that about half it 
sales are for commercial uses. 


Company History 


Outboard, Marine and Manufaa 
turing Company was incorporate 
on September 30, 1936, as a consol 
dation of Outboard Motors Corpc 
ration, formed in 1925, and Johr 
son Motor Company, organized il 
1921. 

Defense and war work, including 
the manufacture of outboard mc 
tors for landing craft and _ othes 
military equipment, boosted sale 
from $8,267,313 in 1939 and $9,987) 
145 in 1940, to a peak of $37,246) 
653 in the fiscal year ended Septemm 
ber 30, 1943. 

Despite restrictions on the use o: 
steel and aluminum, sales in the 
1951 fiscal year totaled $30,551,948! 
against $27,033,435 the year before 
The increase reflected higher price 
levels, the introduction of new anc 
larger motors, and a moderate 
amount of defense work. 


In the six months to March 31 
1952, the first half of the current 
fiscal year, net sales rose to $18, 
581,245 from $14,646,649 for the 
corresponding period a year earlier 
The 1952 figure includes sales of the 
RPM Manufacturing Company 
from January 1 to March 31. 

Earnings before taxes were up 
nearly $600,000 in the six months tc 
March 31, 1952, at $2,656,779, a: 
compared with $2,074,911 for the 
six months to March 31, 1951. But 
after taxes, the net income wa: 
$938,774, equal to $1.58 a share or 
the capital stock, against $1,016,766 
or $1.71 a share, for the earlier pe 


* 
. 


iod. Sales of outboard motors are 
lighly seasonal, with about half of 
1e year’s total volume concentrated 
n the summer months. 

Following is a comparison of net 
ales, net earnings, and earnings per 
hare of capital stock, for the fiscal 
ears 1942 to 1951, inclusive: 
frs.Ended Net Net ’Per 
Sept. 30 Sales Earnings Share 

1951 $30,551,948 $2,769,301 $4.66 
1950 27,033,435 2,975,787 5.01 
~ 1949 26,950,615 1,806,407! 3.04 
1948 31,534,311 2,011,845 3:39 
1947 29,118,944 2,605,192 4.38 
1946 17,036,030 990,997? 1.67 
*1945 |! 26,949,958 1,233,894 2.08 
#1944 30,251,104 1,087,013 3.66 
*1943 37,246,653 1,171,058 3.94 
*1942 1551155,252 912,471 3.07 
*Adjusted for renegotiation. ‘Incl. $350,- 

OO transferred from reserves. *After credits 
vf. $685,141 from refund of prior years’ 
axes and portion of provision for accrued 
xpense not required. “Based on the fol- 
owing shares: 1945-51—approximately 594,- 
30 shares; 1942-44—297,123 shares. 
a As of last September 30, capitali- 
ation of the company consisted of 
2,550,000 of 314 per cent notes pay- 
ble, $294,500 of debentures of the 
Janadian subsidiary, and 494,288 
hares of $2.50 par value stock. The 
‘apital stock is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Dividends have been paid each 
year since 1937, and in 1945 the 
stock was split 2-for-l]. Cash pay- 
ments in calendar years were: 1937, 
$2.50; 1938, $1.85; 1939, $2.15; 1940- 
44, $2.25; 1945-46, $1.15; 1947-51, 
$1.50. 

In the six years to last September 
30, Outboard invested $7,000,000 in 
replacement, modernization, and ex- 
pansion of its plant facilities, and 
increased its net working capital by 
$4,900,000. At the end of the 1951 
fiscal year total current assets were 
reported at $15,390,787, including 
$8,067,003 in cash, U. S. Treasury 
obligations $445,674, receivables $2,- 
087,427, and inventories $4,790,683. 
Current liabilities aggregated $2,- 
621,470. Thus the company’s hold- 
ings of cash alone exceeded total 
current liabilities and long term 
debt combined. 


Southeast Asia 


(Continued from page 19) 


annual rainfall is 450 inches! Most 
of the region is covered with heavy 
“rain-forest” or thick jungle. Land 
is expensive to clear and, if uncared 
for, quickly returns to jungle. 
Until World War II Southeast 
Asia had one important asset. It was 
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authorized 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS 
AND SERVICE STATION 


COMPLETE REBUILDING FACILITIES 
for All Makes of Industrial Trucks and 
Gasoline and Diesel Engines 


Trucks Leased for 
Long or Short Terms 


Emergency Service and Periodic Lubrication 


in Your Plant 


= Pick-up and Delivery Service 


oe HU dson 3-8410 


Lift Truck Service Company 
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right in the Heart of the 


KENWOOD 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


> The above illustration is from an architectural render- 
ing of a new plant of Universal Sheet and Strip Steel 
Company at 50th and California. 


p> This will be their headquarters plant including a 75,000 
square foot crane-type warehouse building and 9,200 
square foot office building. 


p> The warehouse will be equipped with the newest and 
latest electric cranes and steel handling equipment. 
The office building will have paneled walls and latest 
features in the executive offices. 


P You too can have a new plant built to your require- 
ments and financed on either a purchase contract or 
long term lease. 


KENWOOD M anufacturing District is served by 


2 Belt Railroads, street-cars and bus service. Has 
all utilities in and excellent labor supply. 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 


120 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST— Owners 
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politically peaceful, and that mac 
the area attractive for foreign iii 
vestors. By 1938, over a third of | 
billion dollars had been invested i 
business enterprises in Indo-Chin: 
largely by the French, and near 
$1.5 billion had been invested i 
Indonesia, chiefly by the Dutch 
American and British investmen 
in the Philippines and Malaya wer 
even greater. 

Since World War II, howeve: 
the seething rebellion in Indd 
China, unsettled conditions in Ir 
donesia, the fierce Huk raids in tht 
Philippines, and the Communis) 
campaign of murder and arson i 
the Malaya Peninsula have frigh 
ened away foreign investments. Yer 
without foreign investments Sout 
east Asia has little hope of furthe 
developing local industry or increas 
ing its farm production. 


Heavy American Aid 


Not many Americans realize thi 
extent to which the federal goverm 
ment has stepped in to supplan1 
private investment, and at the sama 
time encourage the resumption 0: 
private investment in this areai 
Through the ECA and its successor 
the Mutual Security Agency, as wel! 
as the Export-Import Bank, tha 
United States has loaned substantia) 
sums of money to Southeast Asiaé 
The International Bank for Recon 
struction and Development in whicl 
the United States is a heavy in: 
vestor, is also giving financial help: 
Recently, in a renewed effort to ati 
tract private capital, the Mutual 
Security Agency declared United 
States private investments in the 
Philippines eligible for government 
guarantee. The Republic of the 
Philippines thus became the first 
country outside of Europe so fa- 
vored. Under terms of the Mutual 
Security Act, private investors are 
assured not only of the convertibil- 
ity of their foreign currency receipts 
into dollars, but also of dollar com- 
pensation for any loss due to ex- 
propriation or confiscation of indus- 
trial investments. MSA _ has since 
announced that similar arrange- 
ments may be made with other 
countries of Southeast Asia. 


Understandably, these develop- 
ments have increased interest on the 
part of private investors in areas 
where Communism has_ been 
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Industrial 
Developments 


e+. inthe Chicago Area 


NVESTMENTS in industrial 
plants in the Chicago area totalled 
10,184,000 in May compared with 
$8,643,000 in May, 1951. ‘Total 
yyestments for the first five months 
f this year were $66,995,000 com- 
ared with $211,965,000 during the 
ame period in 1951. These figures 
nclude expenditures for the con- 
fruction of new industrial plants, 
Xpansions of existing buildings, 
nd the acquisition of land or 
uildings for industrial purposes. 


Abbott Laboratories of North 
Shicago, producer of pharmaceuti- 
als, purchased a 43-acre tract of 
and adjacent to the Chicago and 
North Western right-of-way at 22nd 
ind Buckley road. The company ex- 
pects to construct a building con- 
raining approximately 300,000 
peare feet on this site. Browne 
Storch, Inc., brokers. 
® Goss Printing Press Company 
is constructing a 134,000 square foot 
addition to its plant. Olson and Ur- 
bain, architects; Sherman Olson, 
Inc., general contractor. 


© American Steel Foundries Com- 
pany is constructing an engineering 
building at the company’s plant in 
Hammond. Albert Kahn and As- 
sociates, architect; ‘Thorgerson and 
Erickson Company, general contrac- 
tor. 


© Configured Tube Products 
Gompany, 750 W. Tilden street, 
manufacturer of fabricated tubular 
products, is building a 36,000 square 
foot plant in Bellwood. When com- 
pleted the building will house the 
entire operations of the company. 
Engineering Systems, Inc., archi- 
tects. 


© Arthur S. LaPine and Com- 
pany, 121 W. Hubbard street, has 


occupied its new plant at 6001 S. | 


Knox avenue. ‘The plant, which 


contains 37,000 square feet of floor | 


area, will be equipped with a ma- 


chine shop for manufacture of sci- | 
entific equipment as well as a labo- 


ratory and storage space for the 
company’s line of industrial chem- 
icals. 


¢ Automatic Electric . Company 
has purchasd two buildings, one a 
seven-story structure which it has 
occupied for some time at Morgan 
and Van Buren streets and the 
other a three-story and basement 
building across the street from the 
present plant at 1026 W. Van Buren 
street. Automatic Electric produces 
telephonic equipment. 


e Ninol Laboratories, 1719 S. Clin- 


ton street, is constructing a plant | 
and laboratory at 103rd street near | 


the Rock Island Railroad in South 


Chicago. The plant will be used for | 


the production of synthetic deter- 
gents and fine chemicals and will 
house the entire operations of the 
company when it is completed. 


e Chicago Rawhide Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1301 N. Elston ave- 
nue, has purchased the building at 
29716 N. Greenview avenue. The 
company also operates a plant in 
Elgin. 


¢ Goes Lithographing Company, 
Inc. 42. W. 6st street, has pur- 
chased the four-story brick and lime- 
stone building at 6320 S. Harvard 
avenue. Goes Lithographing  pro- 
duces commercial lithographing, 
coupons, special stationery, stock 
certificates, and bond blanks. 


e Three Dimension Company, 
4555 W. Addison street, manufac- 
turer of photographic slide’ projec- 
tors, is building a plant at 3504 N. 
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Industrial Real Estate 
HARRINGTON 

| Since 1907 

| Confidential representative 

| in purchase or sale of 


Going Business Concerns 


Any Chicago Bank as Reference 


22 WEST MONROE ST. 
Financial 6-1322 


CHICAGO 3 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 


Industrial Composition 
| Floors 


| FULTON ASPHALT 


COMPAN Y 
165 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1 
RAndolph 6-1760 


“Serving the Industrial Field 
Since 1870” 


AVAILABLE 
New Commercial Space 
in West Side Medical Center 
2800 sq. ft. Private entrance. 
All conveniences. 

Phone SEeley 3-2180, Mr. Wallerich 


BATTEY & CHILDS 


ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


WHITEHALL 4-7392 


Commercial, Industrial Plants, 
Office Buildings, Real Estate 
Companies, etc. 


EXTERMINATING 
FUMIGATING 


Est. 1898 
Call Mr. Brown 


2440 N. STATE ST. 


PESTICIDE CO 


UNIFORMED GUARDS werenousss, tte 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of Ill. Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 
| a 


CRITCHELL 
MI 


Est. 
1868 


All 


Forms 


LE 
INSURANCE 
ee ee 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 
Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
Railroads Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 
Power Plants Municipal Works 

A 
150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


CONSULTANT 
ENGINEERS 


PLANT LAYOUT — MATERIAL HANDLING 
LIGHTING AND COLOR—PRODUCT DESIGN 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW EQUIPMENT 
REDESIGNING OF OLD EQUIPMENT 


CL 


400 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
SUPERIOR 7-7420 


WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 


600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 


33 Years of Steel Service 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


PEDERSEN‘'S PROTECTIVE PATROL 
INDUSTRIAL PATROL SERVICE 
UNIFORMED WATCHMEN 
Insured — Carefully Supervised — Union 


INDUSTRIAL CLEANING SERVICE 
For FACTORIES & OFFICES 


Phone any time: 
5967 W. Madison St. 


TUxedo 9-6670 
Chicago 44 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“‘Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers In the West'’ 


Chicago 7, Ill. 


125 N. Green St. 


| Kostner avenue. The plant will 
| contain 18,000 square feet of floor 
area. W. Fred Dolke, architect. 


¢@ In-Tag Division of Interchemi- 
| cal Corporation, 3030 W. 5st street, 
is constructing an addition to its 
plant which will contain approxi- 
mately 14,000 square feet of floor 


_ area. In-Tag Division manufactures 


printing ink. 


_¢@ Illinois Gear and Machine Com- 


| pany, 2108 N. Natchez avenue, has 
purchased 200,000 square feet of 
land adjacent to the company’s 
| main. office. 


e Sawyer’s, Inec., 3543 N. Kenton 
avenue, is constructing a one-story 
plant at 3500 N. Kostner avenue. 
Sawyer’s manufactures photographic 


| equipment and supplies. 


e oer Borg Corporation, 
3515 W. Addison street, is erecting 
a 19,000 square foot addition to its 
plant. The company manufactures 
electric communication equipment. 
Northern Builders, general contrac- 
tor. 


e Valley Mould and Iron Corpo- 
ration, 108th street and the Calumet 
river, is building a 10,000 square 
foot addition to its plant. “The com- 
pany makes ingot molds and stools. 


e Pressure Products Company, 
140 N. Dearborn street, is building 
its first Chicago area manufactur- 
ing plant in Skokie. The plant con- 
tains approximately 10,000 square 
feet of floor area and will consoli- 


checked, notably Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, and parts of 
British Malaya. Greater productivity 
in the peaceful areas, and high 
prices for exports have also in- 
creased money incomes in the area 
in recent years. ‘This has increased 
native savings, which if utilized, 
could provide some of the capital 
the area desperately needs. 

The accompanying chart, 
| States Trade With Southeast Asia, 
1951,” indicates that most of the 
countries in this area sell far more 
to the United States — notably, rub- 
ber and tm—than they buy, and as 


“United 


date manufacturing activities thl 
have been performed under coc 
tract with other firms as well ass 
branch operation of the compan 
in Edgerton, Wis. ‘The compan 
makes a line of soldering torch 
and burners with a throw-away fuy 
container. 


e Robert Barclay, Inc., 122 
Peoria street, has begun construt 
tion of a 13,000 square foot buil 
ing at Fulton and Elizabeth streee 
The company manufactures aut 
matic heating accessories. 


e U. S. Diamond Wheel Co 
pany, Aurora, is constructing a fas 
tory and office building containini 
9,000 square feet of floor area. 


e Whitso, Inc., 2037 W. Churchi 
street, is building a plant in Schilleé 
Park which will house the enti 
Chicago area operations of the co 
pany. ‘The new structure, whic 
contains 6,000 square feet of floc 
area, will be used for the manufa 
ture of electrical components an 
molded plastic products. 


¢ Colonial Kolonite Company 
2212 W. Armitage avenue, produce 
of plastic products, is erecting 
5,000 square foot office building a: 
its plant. 


¢ Atlantic Chemicals and Metak 
Company, 1925 N. Kenmore avenue 
has acquired a two-story and basé 
ment building on 51% acres of lana 
at 13546 S. Western avenue, Blu: 
Island. J. J. Harrington and Com 
pany, brokers. 


Our Stake In Southeast Asia 


(Continued from page 32) 


a consequence enjoy a substantia 
dollar surplus. Since there is littl 
likelihood that we will stop buyin; 
these essential raw materials, som‘ 
prospective investors have assume 
that there would be no difficulty it 
obtaining dollar exchange _ witl 
which to safeguard their invest 
ments. 

While dollar exchange can gen 
erally be obtained to service loans 
it is nevertheless true that trad 
with Southeast Asia is traditionall 
trilateral. Broadly, the trade patter 
works this way: f 

The United States buys raw me 


— 
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rials from Southeast Asia, paying 
r the goods in dollars. Southeast 
sia buys cheap consumer goods 


nd Europe buy more expensive 
oods from the United States, pay- 
ig for them with the dollars ob- 
ined from Southeast Asia trade. 


ake of their dollars in this trilat- 
ral trade, the native governments 
efuse to use their “hard” money 
arelessly. Malaya, for example, is 
pne of the principal dollar earners 
f the British empire, but like the 
est of the sterling block, of which 
t is a member, it is very parsimoni- 
us with its dollars. 


Trade Opportunities 


Southeast Asia buys few “luxury” 
coods from the United States.* Op- 
ortunities for American exporters 
re principally in offering products 
o help build basic industries. In 
iew of the almost unlimited needs 
of the underdeveloped countries, it 
is a wise policy to determine what 
is most needed and then undertake 
to convince the native governments 
that their limited funds should be 
so utilized. On the other hand, 
‘Americans have little luck when 


well supplied by Japan and Europe. 
It is far more profitable for both 
the natives and the American ex- 


porter to specialize in items which | 


Japan and Europe either do not try 
to market in the area, or if sold, are 


inferior to or more expensive than | 


similar American goods. 
Machinery sold to countries in 
this area must be simple to operate 
and require a minimum of mainte- 
nance parts and skilled repair serv- 
ice. Technically trained workers 
are simply not available in South- 
east Asia, and replacement parts are 
not produced locally. More than 
one private investor has abandoned 


ambitious plans iO ietOp on ing 


*Among important American products 
now being purchased by Southeast Asian 
countries are machinery, passenger auto- 
mobiles, buses, trucks, chemicals, fertilizers, 
metal producis, building materials, films, 
lubricating oil, iron and steel plate, sheets, 
pipe and tubes, electrical equipment, cigar- 
ettes, cotton yarn, and condensed and 
evaporated milk. 


om Japan and Europe, using dol- | 
rs to pay for them. Then Japan | 


Because of the good use they | 


they try to enter markets already | 
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B. F. GOODRICH 


TIRES AND TIRE SERVICE 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


@ PASSENGER © COMPLETE INVENTORIES 
@ TRUCK @ MOST MODERN PLANT 
@ INDUSTRIAL IN CENTRAL WEST 
@ PAYLOADER ® ROAD SERVICE 
e LIFT TRUCK e HIGHLY TRAINED MEN 
@ MATERIAL HANDLING TO SERVE YOU 
EQUIPMENT @e 70 YEARS IN CHICAGO 
Liberal Trade In Allowance on Your Tires in Proportion 
To Mileage and Wear 
Large Parking Lot in Rear of Building 
; — HOURS — 
Daily Saturday 


7:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
850 Washington Boulevard 


7:30 A.M. to 12 Noon 
MOnroe 6-6400 


oA at BE 


we buy and sell 


every type of used and metal 
working machinery, including plants. 
Specialists in liquidations. 


Contact us on your machinery problems. 


Robot W. Rice * 


210 SOUTH CLINTON STREET 


FEnancial 66-0782 


Member—Machinery Dealers’ National Association & 
The Chicago Association of Commerce & Industry. 


( 
NATION WIDE 
SERVICE 


augment your | 
chase and selling © 


EXCHANGE 
ROBERT W.- RICE 210 S. CLINTON ST. 


is FEnancial 6-0784 


_ CHICAGO’S MACHINERY 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINO 
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branches, factories, or processing 
plants, upon discovering that there 
were no qualified workers to oper- 
ate them. It is possible, of course, to 
train the natives, and many Euro- 
pean and American machinery man- 
ufacturers include in their contracts 
provisions for training native work- 
ers. Although the natives are as 
intelligent as Occidental workers, it 
usually requires considerably longer 
to train them due to their limited 
technical education and language 
difficulties. 

Recognizing this lack of “know 


how,” the governments of these 
countries have begun bringing in 
foreign experts to train natives in a 
wide variety of skills. But it has 
been difficult to recruit and main- 
tain suitable staffs in these coun- 
tries of seemingly interminable 
rains, oppressive heat, inadequate 
medical care, and poor housing. 

In an effort to help supply men 
of the type needed, several schools 
in the United States, including the 
Foreign Service Institute of the 
State Department, are offering 
courses designed to prepare men for 


When your eye is on Pittsburgh—and three dozen towns in its 
orbit—you're spotting scores of furnace operations regularly 
checked by Cities Service Heat Provers. Here where they know 
all kinds of furnace instruments, and where high efficiency. is 
most urgent today, the application of Heat Provers by Cities 


Service is increasingly valued. 


It takes the Heat Prover to read simultaneously for oxygen and 
combustibles, measured direct by actual gas analysis. And the 
Heat Prover’s continuous rapid sampling reveals effects of fur- 
nace adjustments at once. There is no Heat Prover maintenance 
problem, because it’s not an instrument you buy, but a Service 
we supply. Learn how it can raise productivity for you... in iron, 
steel, ceramics, glass, cement or any other furnace operation, 
Write Cities SERVICE O1L Company, 20 No. Wacker Drive, 


Chicago 6, Illinois. 


CITIES (& SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


>" 


COMMER( 
work in underdeveloped area 
Their object is to provide area a 
background instruction as well ; 
professional training. Usually it ha 
been found that technicians r 
cruited for East Asia, though we 
qualified technically, know nothin 
of the history, commerce, custom 
or geography of the natives wit 
whom they are to work. Americar, 
have been especially handicappee 
because opportunities in U. S. un 
versities and special schools to. studc 
any foreign areas except Europ 
and Latin America have, until re 
cently, been almost non-existent. 
Lack of facilities for giving trair 
ing in Asiatic languages outside oa 
the area remains a serious probler 
for Americans and Europeans alike 
Although many officials of nativ 
governments, as well as merchants 
hotel keepers, and school teacher 
speak English, Dutch, French, o 
Spanish, few people in other occ 
pations, or in rural areas speak am 
European language. 


tbs 


Unexpected Benefit 


Nevertheless, a highly importan 
and unexpected benefit is currently 
appearing as a result of the cultura: 
and language study programs. Pe) 
weakness found too frequently 
among Westerners who work in 
Southeast Asia is a form of “supe: 
riority complex.” The “foreign exs 
perts” loudly proclaim the wonders 
of their homeland, emphasizing 
such things as the vastness of its 
factories, the marvels of its tele- 
vision programs, and the great 
height of its skyscrapers. Behind po- 
lite professions of amazement at 
this “greatness,” Asiatics wonder at 
the lack of humility of the speakers. 

Experience is proving, however, 
that as Occidentals discover the 
richness of the native civilization, 
they usually find some phase of na- 
tive life highly fascinating, even to 
the point of pursuing it as a hobby. 
This, of course, makes service 
abroad interesting and attractive. 
More important, as the natives of 
Southeast Asia realize that in the 
study of Oriental subjects Western- 
ers can sit before them respectfully 
as students, the basic foundation for 


cooperation and mutual respect is 
laid. 


These studies not only make for 
good business, but for good neigh: 
bors as well. 


t 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission voted not to suspend tar- 
s published by the Central States 
otor Freight Bureau assessing a 
1.50 surcharge on all motor carrier 
ipments weighing under 5,000 
ounds. The tariffs became effective 
fay 6. Charges on such shipments 
Central territory are now based 
n the applicable rate at actual 
eight (but not less than 100 
ounds) plus $1.50. The surcharge 
Ss not applicable, however, on ship- 
nents moving between Chicago, III., 
m the one hand, and Milwaukee, 
acine, Kenosha and other south- 
astern Wisconsin points, on the 
other. 


® €.A.C.I. Opposes Cancellation 
is Pick-Up and Delivery: The 
hicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry was among the many 
sroups opposing the proposal of the 
railroads to cancel all free pick-up 
and delivery service in Official terri- 
tory, at the hearing held in Chicago 
on May 7. The C.A.CI. told the 
eastern railroads’ General Freight 
Traffic Committee that the elimina- 
tion of free pick-up and delivery 
service would result in discrimina- 
tory charges on traffic from or to 
border points such as Chicago. Un- 
der the terms of the proposal spe- 
cific charges would be made for 
pick-up and delivery service ranging 
from 10 cents to 35 cents per 100 
pounds. The latter charge would be 
applied for pick-up or delivery at 
Chicago. The C.A.C.I. said that 
while the proposed charges were 
allegedly based upon the cost of 
performing pick-up and delivery at 
the various origins and destinations, 
it was doubtful ‘whether the total 
cost to the carriers in handling traf- 
fic from and to the smaller towns 
in way-freight service would be less 
than the cost for handling the same 


ransportation 
and Traffic 


traffic between the larger cities. It 
also charged that the proposal 
would result in a further diversion 
of desirable less carload trafic and 
that the railroads would only retain 
that traffic which would be unprof- 
itable even under the proposed 
charges. 


~@ New Motor Carrier Classifica- 


tion to Become Effective June 10: 
National Motor Freight Classifica- 
tion No. A-l, containing ratings 
substantially the same as those in 
the railroads’ Uniform Freight 
Classification No. 1, has been pub- 
lished by the motor carriers’ Na- 
tional Traffic Committee to become 
effective June 10. The present Na- 
tional Motor Freight Classification 
No. 11 will continue in effect and 
the carriers, through power of attor- 
ney to the committee, will indicate 
their classification choice. 


e Alldredge Elected Chairman of 
1.C.C.: Commissioner J. Hayden 
Alldredge has been elected chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to succeed John L. 
Rogers who resigned from the com- 
mission. Mr. Alldredge has been a 
commissioner since May 1, 1939 and 
was chairman of the commission in 
1943. Before his appointment to the 
commission he was on the staff of 
the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


e Illinois Commerce Commission 
Grants Rail Rate Increase: The Hh- 
nois Commerce Commission has 
granted the petition of the railroads 
for authority to increase freight 


rates and charges on Illinois intra- | 


state traffic. The increase is 15 per 
cent and supersedes the nine per 
cent hike which became effective 
February 28, 1952. It became effec- 
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the Sigh of 


Dependable 
Freight Transportation 


Everyuhere West 


e Efficient, high-speed 
freight service from Chicago to 
such important places as: 


OMAHA 
LINCOLN 
SIOUX ROT ny 
Des MOINES 
Sr. Louis 
Kansas Crry 
Sr. JOSEPH 
Sr. Pau 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER 
CALIFORNIA 
Paciric NORTHWEST 
e 


E. L. SIMMONS, General Agent 
L. R. SCHRAMM, General Freight Agent 


105 W. Adams St. e WA 2-2345 


Get a better picture 
of your business 
insurance needs 


NOW, a plan that shows you 
clearly how to guarantee the 
continuation of your business 
— how to protect your family’s 
Call The Prudential 


Agency near you and ask about 


The OWNERSHIP 
CONTROL PLAN 


interest. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


7 HE SSE 
PRUDENTIAL ==> 
nas THE 
STRENCTH OF 
» GIBRALTAR : 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N.J. 


complete 

foreign 

banking 

service 

for the 

MIDWEST 
Our Foreign 
Department 

offers full and 


efficient service 
to meet every 

requirement of 
import and export trade. 
For details, write or call on 
our Foreign Department officers. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 

OF CHICAGO : 
Member Federal Deposit sa ., 
Insurance Corporation ze —* 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON N 


tive May 2, simultaneously with the 
comparable increase in rates on in- 
terstate traffic authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its order in Ex Parte No. 175. The 
sole exception to the May 2 effec- 
tive date was grain and grain prod- 
ucts on which the increase became 
effective May 17. 


¢ Supreme Court to Consider Mo- 
tor Leasing Order: The Supreme 
Court of the United States has 
agreed to consider the order of the 


Peet whee a 
COMMERC 
g 
Interstate Commerce Commission { 
Ex Parte MC-43, Lease and Inte 
change of Vehicles by Motor Cz 
riers. The order, among oll 
things, would prohibit authoriz 
motor carriers from trip-leasii 
equipment. A three-judge feder 
district court in Alabama last 
cember dismissed a complaint fili 
by the American Trucking Assoer 
tions, and others, to set aside tk 
order. The commission has pos 
poned the effective date of its ord: 
pending a ruling by the Supre 
Court. 


Business Men Behind the Brush 


(Continued from page 17) 


the list of distinguished amateur 
painters includes many a_ public 
figure. Among them are Dwight 
Eisenhower, Oscar Hammerstein, 
Joe Louis, Clifton Webb, Carlos P. 
Romulo, John Gunther, Deems 
Taylor, Noel Coward and J. P. Mar- 
quand. Samuel F. B. Morse, inven- 
tor of the telegraph, was a skilled 
painter and Ben Franklin was also 
interested in art. 

The most ardent spokesman for 
the amateur painting fraternity, 
however, is Winston Churchill. In 
his book, “Painting as a Pastime,” 
Churchill gives this advice to men 
thinking about the leisurely years 
of retirement: 

“Armed with a paint box one can- 
not be bored. Every day you may 
make progress, yet there will stretch 
out before you an ever-lengthening, 
ever ascending path. You know you 
will never get to the end of the 
journey, but this only adds to the 
joy and glory of the climb. Try it 
while there is time to overcome the 
preliminary difficulties. Plant a gar- 
den in which you can sit when 
digging days are done. Year by year, 
it will bloom and ripen. . .” 

Throughout his 78 years Church- 
ill has carried staggering burdens, 
yet he has never lost his vitality and 
keen wit. One explanation mi ay be 
that Churchill’s hobby has given 
him a precious change of pace from 
the daily grind. 

It was no accident that some of 
the world’s greatest painters lived to 
advanced age when most people 
died before reaching fifty. Titian 
died at 99 insisting he still had 
much to learn about painting. Mi- 
chelangelo lived to 89, Tintoretto to 
72 and Goya to 83! 


Painting can be especially val 
able to the man facing retirem 
A successful Chicago lawyer recah 
that everything outside his offi 
and the courtroom bored him, 
heart was fluttering, and he ha 
been ordered to take life easie 
Then, by happy accident, he bega 
drawing to occupy his leisure hour 

When the couple went to Floric 
last winter, they took easels a 
paint instead of golf clubs and fish 
ing tackle and spent their vacatio 
painting tropical sunsets and grac¢ 
ful palm trees. Now, both are loo) 
ing forward to retirement whet 
they can paint full time. 


Devotees of the brush and palett 
make the point that their hobby 
one that man and wife enjoy td 
gether. In more than one case, cov 
ples who seemed to have virtuall 
nothing in common in middle ag 
have found that painting togethe 
has greatly strengthened marita 
ties. As one such couple put it, “Nc 
since our honeymoon have we sper 
more time together.” 

Another argument for the ar 
hobby is that it is an excellent me 
dium of self-expression. Among th 
most enthusiastic “Sunday painters 
are advertising agency artists an 
art directors, who must satisfy cl 
ents during the week, but paint a 
they please on weekends. An amu 
ing example of an amateur artis 
painting away repressed emotior 
came to light in 1949 at a Ne 
York City exhibition. There th 
most talked-of painting was 
roguish creation of Gen. Hart 
Vaughn, entitled “The Path of hi 
vestigation.” It depicted several Set 
ators in somewhat uncomplimentar 
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shion, and, of course, was the 
eneral’s humorous answer to his 
uplashing at the hands of Sena- 
ial investigators. 

Businessmen interested in paint- 
g find ample companionship 
ound Chicago. There are public 
t centers north, south and west. 
he most prominent, of course, is 
e Art Institute of Chicago on 
ichigan Avenue where some of the 
rld’s most valuable art treasures 
e displayed. Membership in the 
stitute costs $10 per year, and in- 
des instruction in regular sketch 
d painting classes, free gallery 
urs, lectures and discounts on tick- 
s to the Goodman Memorial The- 
re, where excellent plays are pre- 
nied. 


Chicago Art Clubs 


On the near North Side is the 
lette and Chisel Academy of Fine 
rts, Chicago’s oldest art club. 
bout 125 amateur and professional 
tists belong to the Academy at 
12 North Dearborn. 
| Today the academy’s membership 
. sprinkled with the names of suc- 
ssful Chicago business executives; 

ong them, Fred Newman, presi- 
ent of Chicago Caterers, Inc., who 
egan studying art three years ago, 
nd Chester MacChesney, board 
hairman of the Acme Steel Com- 
any, who has had a lifelong inter- 
st in sketching and recently has 
aken up sculpturing as well. 


On the South Side there are art 
lasses every Thursday evening in 
he Sinai Temple at Fifty-fourth 
treet and South Shore drive. Among 
he instructors are Lester B. Brida- 
1am, secretary of the Art Institute. 

Businessmen who live in North 
thicago and the northern suburbs 
isually affiliate with the Evanston 
krt Center at 800 Greenwood. For 
bout 20 years it has been a haven 
or amateur artists of all ages and 
bilities, and today many executives 
ttend the center regularly. 


Many of those who have adopted 
rt as their hobby have undertaken 
9 explain the curious fascination it 
1olds even after years of painting. 
gut again it was England’s states- 
nan - painter, Winston Churchill, 
vho expressed the idea best. “When 
get to Heaven,” he wrote, “lmex: 
yect to spend the first million years 
yr so in painting, so as to get to the 
yottom of the subject... .” 
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FOR TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 
specify ALLEN-BRADLEY SOLENOID STARTERS 
The preferred starter among contractors, electricians, and maintenance 
engineers, because it is simple —trouble free —easy to install — depend- 
able. No contact maintenance — no pivots, pins, hinges, or bearings to 
stick —no jumpers to break—white interiors—lots of wiring space. 
Ask for Bulletin 709. 

Distributed by 


Revere Electric Supply Company 


Chicago’s Outstanding Electrical Wholesaler 
757 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. Phone CEntral 6-8922 
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MILL & WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES 
SHEET STEEL 


COLD ROLLED STRIP IN CUT LENGTHS & COILS 


UUM TUNA ULL NR 


HOT ROLLED STRIP HOT ROLLED PICKLED = 
H.R. PICKLED STRIP AUTO BODY = 
WELDED TUBING ROUND EDGING = 
TIN PLATE GALVANIZED SHEETS = 
TIN MILL BLACK PLATE BLACK & GALVANIZED = 
HOT ROLLED ANNEALED PIPE & TUBING = 
WE SHEAR OR SLIT TO EXACT SIZE OR BLANK = 
HAymarket 1-046! | 
2400 W. MADISON STREET = 

Ie 
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A.J. BOYNTON 


AND COMPANY | 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL | 
COUNSELORS | 


A Competent 


Engineering 
! Organization 
Committed to Rendering 
' Accurate and Efficient 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


FOR THE 
| PLANNING | 
! CONSTRUCTING 

OPERATING 
| OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS { 
AND | 
EQUIPMENT | 


109 NX. WABASH AVE. 


h CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
CENTRAL 6-8442 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed 
Machines 

Write, giving details on a specific coding 
problem. 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, III. 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing » Multigraphing 
Planographing »% Multilith 
Addressing »% Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-189] 


‘oo 
ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel ° 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 
ro, 


Simplify Your Files 


Call our specialists to simplify your 
procedures, to index topical mate- 
rial, centralize records and write a 
training manual for your clerks. 
We prepare papers for microfilming. 


RECORD CONTROLS, Inc. 


209 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
RA 6-3469 


Chicago Bureau of Filing 


merl 3 
er Sane Indexing Inc. 


Foot Warmer 


A rubber mat with a_ built-in 
radiant heating unit has been de- 
veloped by the mechanical goods 
division of the United States Rub- 


| ber Company at Passaic, N. J. De- 


signed for warehouses, police booths 
and unheated areas of industrial 
plants, the mat contains a center 
layer of electrically conductive rub- 
ber which constitutes the heating 
element. ‘The foot-warming mat 
operates on 110-volt current from 
any lamp socket or baseboard out- 
let. 


Magnetic Magnifier 


A double-lens, four-power magni- 
fier attached by flexible extension 
rods to a magnetic base so it can 
clamp either to curved or flat fer- 
rous surfaces has been introduced 
by Enco Manufacturing Company, 
4524 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39. 
The device can be used for inspec- 
tion, precision machining and the 
like, and includes accessories for 
holding under the magnifying glass 
most types of small dial indicators. 


Third Hand Hammer 


You get an extra arm’s reach plus 
a free hand to hold boards when 
you attach Amsco Company’s new 
nail clip over the head of your 
hammer. The spring steel clip is 
easy to attach over the hammer 
head and it frees one hand while 
starting a nail. It is, as the manu- 
facturer points out, “indispensable 
for one-armed men.” Amsco is at 
Le Center, Minn. 


Battery Cap 


Another new auto accessory is a 
battery cap that is said to preserve 
the water in batteries, prevent cor- 
rosion and warn of overcharging. 
Developed by Industrial Research, 
Inc., Miami, Fla., “Hydrocap” con- 
tains a catalyst which converts a 
battery’s escaping hydrogen and 
oxygen gases back into water. The 
unique caps are said to require no 


refilling and to add from ss 
months to a year and a half to th 
life of an average car battery. 


“Plastic-Dot” Work Gloves 


Work gloves of conventional can 
ton flannel into which have bee 
set hundreds of tiny plastic “dots 
to increase wear life have been dd 
veloped by the Riegel ‘Textil 
Corp., Box 170, New York 17, N.Y 
The plastic dots, according t 
Riegel, gives the gloves twice th 
abrasive wear of standard wor 
gloves and a savings of over 40 peq 
cent to companies who suppl) 
gloves to their workers. 


Auto Accessory 


“Tire-Larm” whistles loudly abovs 
traffic noises when one of your autd 
tires is leaking air or is under-int 
flated. Sold in sets of four, tha 
alarm is simply screwed onto a tire” 
valve stem like an ordinary valv 
cap. The device is made by Louel) 
Products Company, 423 Fulton St: 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Quick Drying Paint 


A quick-drying flat enamel finisl 
which can be tinted to match <¢ 
wide variety of colors has been in: 
troduced by Martin-Senour Paint 
Company of Chicago. Called 
“Quick-Flat,” the finish is said te 
cover most surfaces with one coat 
and to dry to handle in one to two 
hours under normal conditions. It 
can be tinted with any one of Mar- 
tin-Senour’s 426 liqud tinting colors. 


Concrete Tester 


A lightweight entrained air indi- 
cator, designed for faster and more 
accurate determination of the air 
content of freshly mixed concrete, 
has been developed by the Central 
Scientific Company, 1700 W. Irving 
Park Rd., Chicago. The portable 
indicator is made of cast magnesium 
alloy and, according to the manu: 
facturer, can enable highway build. 
ers to reduce internal pressures in 


t 


nerete which lead to cracking, 
ipping and peeling. 


il Stopper 


A two-piece, bearing-type seal de- 
ned to prevent oil leakage from 
‘ar main bearings of automotive 
igines has been developed by the 
rummer Manufacturing Co., 1320 
cKinley, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
ilresistant rubber is precision 
olded into a lip-type seal on a 
lf-circle U-channel metal band. 
then by fitting two of these half- 
als around the crankshaft and 
ghtening together, a positive oil 
al is obtained. 


ap Dispenser 


“Squeeze-n-Wash” is a handy 
itchen device that consists of a 
lastic squeeze dispenser with a ny- 
n brush top. To operate, you fill 
e dispenser with water and a 
uch of detergent or soap. Then 
ith each squeeze, suds squirt 
ough the brush. The manufac- 
rer is Anro Products Company, 
ne., 4610 N. Ravenswood Avenue, 
thicago 40. 
| 
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joved because it wanted to be as 
lose to the homes of employes as 
ossible. 

~The desire to have a building of 
heir own, surrounded by green 
rass, trees and a beautiful park- 
ng lot also may be the dream of 
vany. As one New York concern 
rote in a report, a suburban loca- 
ion “seems to achieve, and to se- 
ure for the future, much of the 
harm and ease of living to be 
sund in smaller communities, with- 
ut losing to any marked degree the 
dvantages of a location near the 
eart of the central city.” 

Now consider the other side of 
1€ picture: what the city has to 
ffer general offices. I hesitate to 
1ention the ordinary advantages of 
ie city for they are so well known. 
ut, briefly, here they are: 

Good labor market — both as to 
uality and quantity. 

Accessibility to banks, financial 
stitutions, legal firms, advertising 
zencies and business libraries. 


Accessibility to business associa- 
tions, groups and clubs. 

Good local transportation and 
good transportation coming into the 
city. 

Accessibility to railroad terminals 
and airports. 

Accessibility to adult specialized 
business training. 

Good stores, good hotels and rec- 
reation facilities. 

Availability of good maintenance 
and repair service to office and busi- 
ness machines. 
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Good police and fire protection. 

Office space to rent at reasonable 
rates without the headache of own- 
ership. 

Good mail service —one of the 
most important of all the favorable 
factors. 

The most compelling reason of 
all I save for the last. 

It is more economical to stay in 
the city than to move out. 

Let us assume the firm moving 
out 1s a tenant in an office building. 
‘The move to the suburb means con- 


OR ’ 
i. e 
ca 
> TERRACE CASINO... . ‘‘nothing like it anywhere'’’... every chair 
a ringside seat for meetings, banquets, luncheons, stage shows. Pri- 
POO vate entrance, foyers, check rooms, (Monte Carlo bor adjoining if re- 
quested). 
SS MURAL ROOM .. . beautiful, and spacious but made private with 
RIO e sound-deadening drapes. Magnificent, complete, for large groups, 
meetings, banquets. 
> SKYLINE PENTHOUSE ...a complete and luxurious (f= 
oRTA® - home-within-a-home, 1/10 of a mile above Loop Z : 
O OD U streets. A dramatic setting for that ‘‘special’® PA esa 
~ 0 business or private gathering. ig 
Hotel Morrison guests enjoy virtually a atin 
city-within-a-city . . . The time-honored iene 
2 Boston Oyster House (and other restau- Hae 
of rants), three fine cocktail lounges, shops 


to meet every need and convenience. = 


—@/ SPECIAL 
aq CRATE 
: “SERVICE. 


ee Goodwater, 
| Increasing 
numbers of ~ - in any quantity, 
manufacturers are BUS 52 


gineer 


taking advantage 
of our complete 

_ erating service— 
Design, o | 
Engineering and _ 
Manufacture to 
exact 
requirements. 
Complete details 
on request. 

/Rektoday 


Sst Si none cals ee alia Mesanene| 


no obligation. 


[ogee Tee 


, Any Quantity, Type or Size 
Prompt Delivery 
Competitive Prices 


There’s a reason why Sterling Pallets 
and Skids give longer, more satisfactory 
service — they’re built better — of sound 
lumber and carefully inspected to insure 
compliance with our high standards be- 
fore they leave our fabricating plant at 
Alabama. 

Next time you need pallets or skids 
any type—a 
0220 will bring a Sterling En- 
to your desk with evidence of 
Sterling superiority. 


pHone PU 5-0220 


LUMBER & SUPPLY COMPANY 


i 11906 S. Halsted St., Chicago 28, Ill. 


HOTEL MORRISON 


No group too small, no convention too large 
mee ee “ z 


call to 


Tey Tl 6 6 6 UINGHED 
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SUBCONTRACT WORK WANTED | 


JAN-P-106A 
MIL-B-107A 


tid NN-B-621b 
NN-B-631¢ 
NN-B-601b 
JAN-P-105A 
UND BOXES ond crates LLL-B-63Te 
DEN BOXES ond CRATES NN-B-591la 
RUGATED FIBRE BOXES MIL-B-2427 
BEVERAGE CASES JAN-P-132 
H TRAYS - - - PALLETS MIL-C-11133 


RATHBORNE, HAIR AND 


CAN FURNISH YOUR SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


YOU HAVE DEFENSE CONTRACTS— 


be sure that SUPERSTRONG boxes and crates will fully comply with 
ent packaging specifications. Our facilities and equipment, our nearly a 
of experience, our control and supply of raw materials, are your assurance 
ning containers manufactured in accordance with the following Government 


Wood Export 

Wirebound Export 

Wood Domestic 
Wirebound Domestic 
Cleated Plywood - Domestic 
Cleated Plywood - Export 
Fibre Corrugated - Domestic 
Fiberboard, Wood, Cleated 
Wood Ammunition Boxes 
Wood Crates - Unsheathed 
Wirebound Crates -Domestic (QMC) 


RIDGWAY BOX CO. 


1440 WEST J2Iist PLACE «+ CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE » 121 NO. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7. PA. 


Available For Sub-Contracts 
© METAL STAMPING 


TOOLS & DIES e MACHINISTS 


e 

e GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 

@ TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


? 


GEORGE COSTELLO 


GLASS Co. 
LOOP GLAZIERS 


523 S. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HArrison 7-1419 


Contract Manufacturing 
Presses to 390 Tons 


STAMPING 
DRAWING 
FORMING 
SPRAYING 
WELDING 


Aluminum Fabrication 


Can Meet Government 
Specifications 


BI sHoP 7- 
2700 
2501 W. 24th St. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Automatic & Hand 
Screw Machines 
Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Capacity Up to 214” 

All Secondary Operations Such as 
Milling - Drilling - Tapping, Ete. 


LIGHT MANUFACTURING and 
ASSEMBLY WORK 


ALLIED SCREW MACHINE CO. 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
HArrison 7-3915 


METAL BOXES — CABINETS — CHASSIS 
DISPLAYS — STAMPINGS — BRAKES 
All facilities for small run or, 
quantity production. 

SPOT AND ARC WELDING 
GENERAL METAL SPECIALTY CoO. 
4103 W. Lake Street 
Chicago 24, IlIlinois 
KEdzie 3-5912 - 13 
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ructing a building of their own 
ecause no office space is available. 
he site will be fairly large because 
ey will want plenty of parking 
ace. Usually that will mean land 
me distance from the railroad sta- 
on. Construction will prove ex- 
nsive because building mechanics 
ho have plenty of work are not 
ing outside the city unless there 
€ premium wages or overtime to 
ake it attractive. 

The next disadvantage occurs 
ter the building is ready for oc- 
pancy. I mean_ personnel prob- 
ms. Employes may have to sell 
omes and buy or rent new ones in 
der to be near the new oftice. 
his means moving expense, legal 
és and real estate commissions. 
ou may be sure that the employer 
ill find it necessary to contribute 
berally toward these expenses. Not 
1 employes will move, however; 
me will commute. Chances are 
e employer will have to run sta- 
on wagons or buses to the subur- 
an station to pick up employes in 
€ morning and take them back 
ain after work. 


Suburban Costs 


In most moves of this kind, some 
f the corporate functions remain 
a the city; perhaps the president, 
he board of directors and the sales 
rganization. ‘This means added tele- 
hone. expense, transportation and 
jail expense. It might even be 
ecessary to run station wagons 
ack and forth hauling supplies. In 
1ost cases, it will be difficult to get 
uitable help to operate the build- 
ng, and once more premium wages 
ay be necessary. Adding it all up 
ou have increased costs — initially 
nd- continuously. This is some- 
hing the average businessman 
rould not want to jump into, par- 
icularly when there are stock- 
olders to please. 

The reasons for the growth of cities 
ack in the early 1900's are still true 
oday. ‘The distributive industries 
re necessarily located where large 
gncentrations of people are, and 
tat means we now have stores and 
Lops both in and outside the cen- 
‘al city. I was told by the execu- 
ve vice president of a large New 
ork department store which has 
veral attractive suburban branches 
yat these branches actually increase 


sales in the main store in New 
York. When people open charge ac- 
counts in the local branches, they 
are told that the accounts will, of 
course, be honored in New York. 
Many of these charge account cus- 
tomers then go to the main store 
when in the city and use the charge 
account facilities while there. Be- 
cause many of these people never 
before shopped in the New York 
store, it has helped to swell sales in 
the central location. 


Chicago Experience 


And so the distributive industries 
still favor the city. Manufacturing 
is unchanged. Plants are still locat- 
ing in cities, in the suburbs and in 
small towns. If you think, however, 
that the majority are locating in 
the suburbs, may I point out that 
during the years 1939-1947 over 
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three times as many plants located 
in Chicago as in the metropolitan 
area outside of the city. The same 
is probably true in other big cities. 

Now what about the service in- 
dustries? The service industries will 
continue, in my opinion, to favor 
the central city. Can you imagine 
the large accounting firms, the big 
advertising agencies, the prominent 
law firms moving out to the pe- 
riphery? While selling is a part of 
the distributive industries, can you 
picture large selling organizations 
locating in the suburbs? The same 
is true of many others, including 
the large installment lending insti- 
tutions. From the standpoint of cost 
and all other facts adduced here, 
it seems completely illogical for 
general offices of any size to serious- 
ly consider leaving the city. Any- 
one who thinks it through will 
also conclude that if many offices 


84” in diameter. 


3949 W. SCHUBERT AVE. 


RUBBER STAMPS 
ONE DAY SERVICE 


NATIONAL RUBBER STAMP CO. 
3131 .N. Clark BUckingham 1-6523 


SPECIALISTS 


in Stainless Steel Fabrication, and all other metals. 


We specialize in sheet metal work, deep drawing up to 


11’ deep; various types of stampings and spinnings up to 


Our facilities also include high temperature annealing, 


pickling, polishing and many types of welding. 
Your inquiry is respectfully solicited. 


We also carry a stock line of drawn transformer cans. 


CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


SPINNINGS UP TO 44 INCHES 
PRESSES UP TO 110 TONS 


ELECTRICAL ASSEMBLY 
and LIGHT MANUFACTURING 


GARCO MANUFACTURING CO., 
I 


NC. 
MOnroe 6-1688 


740 No. Ada St. 
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Authorized Distributor 
Chain Belt Co. 


BaLpwin-REx 
2 ae 


ROLLER CHAINS - SPROCKETS 
COUPLINGS 


Chicago Stock 


GEARS 


UU Sypes 


Capacity to 80” 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Ask for City Sales 


ES tebrook 8-/060 


GEAR & MFG 


——~ 


4711-17 W. Lake St. - 


Chicago 44 


electrons 


AT WORK 


FOR ALL INDUSTRY! 
IN 
POWER TUBES 
TRANSFORMERS 
TEST EQUIPMENT 
METERS 
RESISTORS 
RELAYS 
SWITCHES 
CONTROLS 


And Hundreds of Other 
Electronic Products — 


all in stock at W-J for 
immediate shipment | 
ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR 
ALL INDUSTRY 


Write for Catalog 


JIMIESON, INC. 


311 S. Western Ave., 
CAnal 


Chicago 12, Ill. 


Phone 6-2525 


were to move out, they would even- 
tually be confronted with the same 
headaches they had in the city. It 
is naive to think that one can shop 
in suburban stores and avoid the 
crowded condition of the city store. 
If the peripheral stores are not 
crowded, they are not profitable 
and hence would not be there. 


Taxes in the country will also go 
up if many firms move out, for it 
is inevitable that expanded municli- 
pal service must be provided sooner 
or later. Traffic congestion likewise 
is bound to follow the crowd. You 
can alleviate it, but I have yet to 
see how you can abolish it. 


We have to admit, however, that 
regardless of cost some concerns 
will move out. That brings me to 
this point: we should not be com- 
placent just because the odds favor 
the central city. Every businessman 
should not only support but take 
an active part in movements to 
solve some of the real problems 
facing the city today. 

First, there are the slums. Many 
cities that have overgrown their 
boundaries could get back on the 
upward trend with redevelopment 
programs. Other cities with room to 
grow would be better off without 
them. It is expensive and it pre- 
sents many problems, but most ex- 
perts agree that when we consider 
the cost of getting rid of slums we 
should also consider the far higher 
costs of putting up with them. 


Next should be traffic relief. Most 
authorities on highways and _trafhc 
problems agree that the bulk of our 
traffic has its origin and destination 
within the metropolitan areas and 
that our toughest problem is to 
provide facilities through rather 
than between cities. By-passing cities 
is not the answer. 


Traffic Problem 


We need more parkways, through- 
ways, and express highways. After 
you correct these arterial deficien- 
cies, we still have the problem -of 
parking in the city, parking for the 
all-day worker and parking for the 


| transient shopper and others mak- 


ing business calls. New York City 
has estimated that between $60 and 
$100 million will, before long, be 
required to provide adequate off- 
street parking. 

City officials realize that no such 
capital sum can be obtained direct- 
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ly from the city by ordinary appro 
priation or by sale of municipai 
bonds backed by general city credit 
Therefore, it is felt that the bond: 
of an authority must be sold, sex 
cured only by revenues collected by 
the authority and not backed by 
public credit. If the success of tha 
Port of New York Authority, the 
turnpike authorities and other tol! 
systems is any criterion, the plari 
outlined will be highly successful! 
Chicago with its proposed under: 
ground garages is meeting the issua 
squarely and will resolve the prob: 
lem satisfactorily. 


City Government 


A more forceful and aggressive 
administration is a prime need of 
many cities. Re-zoning for businesss 
industry and residence is also neces‘ 
sary. Up-to-date building codes are 
needed. Cities must be made more 
attractive as a place to live, as welll 
as to do business. Sound economicah 
city government and sound taxes 
are fundamental to attracting new) 
business and holding what we have2 
These are some of the conditions 
calling for remedy and they cannoo 
be remedied with a _let-the-other- 
fellow-do-it attitude. 


I am not alone in my faith in the 
city of the future. The central city) 
and the suburbs are interdependent. 
The city needs the population of 
the suburbs to fill their employment 
needs and as good customers for 
its stores. The suburb needs the 
big city payroll to support its resi4 
dents and the big city stores to pro- 
vide the wide selection of mer- 
chandise that local stores cannot 
carry. The suburbs need the ball 
games, the museums and many 
other facilities which the city has 
and which the suburb cannot af- 
ford. 

The central city is the axisi 
around which the whole metropoli- 
tan area revolves. ‘The part to be 
played by the central city is asi 
permanent as the concrete and steel 
of which it is built. That is why: 
I have every confidence in the con- 
tinuing value of our stake in the 
city of tomorrow. 

The foregoing article has been 
adapted from an address delivered 
on May 22, 1952, before the Na- 
tional Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers annual conven- 
tion in Chicago. 
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Taxes 


(Continued from page 15) 


METAL-WORKING 


ents, or dividends, we still would 
ot have enough to meet the de- 
ands of our opportunities. If we 
re to have new business and 
rowing business, then it must be 
ealized that there is a point beyond 


OF ALL TYPES 


hich you cannot tax a company 4 (“i 

nd ene it to expand. I think Cd mil! Get the most for your machinery dol- itil 

hat point is about 50 per cent of 1 a lar. We purchase single machines or an eT 

ts earnings.” entire plant. We stock over 2,000 new es 
and used machines, ready for immediate 


Davis estimated that normal and delivery. So before you buy or sell—call 


xcess profits taxes cut his profit 
margin on a $5,000,000 building 
ontract to less than one per cent. 


Howard M. James, president of 
he Tubular Micrometer Company 
f St. James, Minn., a manufacturer 
f small hand tools, started his busi- 
ess in October, 1942 with a rela- 
ively modest investment. This year 

e will gross about $2,500,000. Here 
is his story: 

“Under the present scale of de- 
fense production, we have more 
business than we can use.” The com- 
pany wants to expand, but under 
the present tax structure, accord- 
ing to James, “borrowing is diffi- 
cult due to the fact that the banks 
do not anticipate our survival.” In 
addition, Toolmaker James told the 
Senate committee that during the 
base period for current taxes his 
company was in competition with 
salvage dealers who bought surplus 
from the War Assets Administration 
for five to 10 cents on the dollar 
and resold it at 50 cents. 


Other Tax Bites 


While the excess profits tax is the 
greatest burden upon small busi- 
nessmen, unusually high normal 
corporation rates contributed to the 
predicament reported by Donald 
Gustafson, secretary-treasurer of the 
Audio Development Company of 
Minneapolis. The concern started 
17 years ago making transformers 
and filters, enjoyed steady earnings 
through 1946, and then suffered 
operating losses from 1947 to 1949. 


“During the past year,” Gustafson 
testified, “our inventory has grown 
from $180,000 to $265,000. It will 
be necessary to liquidate this entire 
increase in order to meet our in- 


Interstate first! 
FREE SUBSCRIPTION 
Machinery Blue Book! 


NTERSTATE 


1443 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 


to the Interstate 
Write today! 


LYMAN 
& HUBBAR 


work closely together 


The Travelers has long been one 
of the pioneers in providing cas- 
ulty insurance coverages, Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard has been 
associated with the Travelers Group 
for 35 years and now represents the 
Travelers Indemnity Co. 


TIN PLATE 


TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


MILLWORK 
(Custom and Stock) 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 
Wallboard, Plasterboard, Wall 
Tile, Rock Lath, Insulation, Upson 
and Asbestos Board, etc. 


LUMBER BUILDERS, INDUSTRY 

and HOME OWNERS 

Reliable and Dependable Service 
Suppliers Since 1883 


e 


410 W. Ith St. WAterfall 8-8383 
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come tax payments when they — 
come due. Therefore, our sales 
be substantially reduced. The com 
pany has received offers to sell, bu 
it is not our intention to sell ov 
because we feel that the electronid 
industry has a bright future. It ; 
necessary, however, that we poss 
pone our growth until a reductio 
in taxes makes it possible to retai 
a reasonable portion of our earr 
ings.” 

Other taxes are also creatin 
problems. One mentioned by Ray 
mond D. Trainer, president of th 
Roller Bearing Company of Amer 
ica at Trenton, N. J., which startee 
in 1919 and now is owned by sii 
brothers, is the inheritance tax 
Said Trainer: “Death inevitabl 
forces a substantial cash inheritance 
tax demand on any small compan’ 
owner’s estate. The small corpora 
tion that manages to survive co 
petition and income taxes mus: 
raise the cash to meet this inherit 
ance tax, or be liquidated — whick: 
is happening at an alarming rate.’. 


Expansion Damper 


Each of these personal experi 
ences was duplicated many times 
in the hearings. The profit figures 
and the circumstances varied, but 
the damper on normal expansiont 
created by taxes was the persistent 
theme of all. 

John M. Fox, president of the 
Minute Maid Corp. of New York, 
which grew from a small business 
to the world’s third largest frozen 
food company, had this to say oni 
the importance of the American 
philosophy of freedom to compete: 

“T think that if we had not come 
along when we did, there would not 
have been a frozen concentrate in- 
dustry. We cannot rely on just mak- 
ing big companies bigger, to pro- 
vide for our nation’s economic 
growth and virility. As companies 
mature and reach large proportions 
the law of diminishing returns sets 
in; they become inflexible, en- 
trenched, conservative, and less will- 
ing to take risks.” 

What is to be done about these 
complaints? Congress obviously is 
not going to pass a tax reduction 
bill this year, with a presidential 
campaign in progress and members 
out seeking re-election. It is gen- 
erally believed, however, that bar- 
ring some international emergency 
that would increase the a 
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den, there will be some lower- 
g of taxes next year. And the 
nate small business committee is 
rtain to make some very earnest 
commendations to the Senate fi- 
nce committee as a result of what 
has uncovered. 


One effect of the testimony was 
open the eyes of some committee 
embers who in the past have sup- 
orted the labor union theory that 
prporation taxation is painless tax- 
ion. Some of the witnesses argued 
at excessive taxation, since it cuts 
wn the expansion of business, 
tually deprives the government of 
fure taxes. As Henry J. Neils, 
easurer of the Flour City Orna- 
ental Iron Company, put it in 
thy terms at the Minneapolis 
earing. “The excess profits tax is 
ist like sterilizing the bull of the 
erd!”’ 
While the committee will not 
yrite its recommendations for some 
i1onths, members indicate their first 
iggestion will be that special pro- 
ision be made to relieve small and 
ew businesses from the excess prof- 
5 tax in some fashion, perhaps by 
lelaying the levy’s effectiveness or 
ry lowering the rate. 
| A second result may well be a 


oration tax is too high, it damages 
he economy. There will be less in- 
lination to dismiss high tax com- 
plaints as propaganda for big busi- 
vess. Easing the impact of inherit- 
mce taxes is also likely to get at- 
ention, perhaps by defining the cir- 
“umstances under which such a tax 
‘ould be paid over a period of years 
ufficient to protect heirs from 
‘orced sales to raise cash. 

At any rate, small business men 
jave made an impressive case for 
he kind of tax laws which permit 
the new concerns to grow in the 
American tradition. 
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it was 2.9 per cent. But they will 
represent a much smaller share of 
jational income than was put into 
his type of family protection in 
1940. 

The institute notes that if people 
ut the same amount of their in- 
‘ome into life insurance today as 
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topped the corresponding three 
months of the preceding year. 

First quarter PS aa by 819 is- 
sues amounted to 1,272,871, 000 
an increase of 6.6 per cent over the 
1951 first quarter. Higher dividends 
were paid by 236 issues while 61 
were lower. A total of 26 com- 
panies either omitted payments or 
changed distribution dates so that 
they did not fall within the first 
quarter. The largest percentage 
gains were in rubber shares, up 40.8 
per cent; farm machinery, up 32.8 
and aircraft up 27. 


they did in 1940, premiums last 
year would have been about $8 bil- 
lion more than in 1940 instead of 
only $3.2 billion more, and total 
life insurance owned in the U. S. 
would be nearly $450 billion in- 
stead of $253 billion. 


¢ Dividends Rise— First quarter 
cash dividends on common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change set a new record for the 
period, the exchange reports, add- 
ing that it was the tenth year in a 
row that first quarter payments 


ecognition that if the normal cor- | 


IT'S GLASS REPLACEMENT TIME! 


REGLAZE NOW 


DURING 
GOOD WEATHER 


@ WE HAVE THE GLASS! We have the men. 
We give Service You Can Trust, replacing with 
either the same kind, or new types of glass for 
Modern Filtered Daylight, Cooler interiors, and 
peak production. Replacement with glass or glass 
blocks during good weather speeds the work. 


SAVE FUEL ALL WINTER! 


Now’s the time to plug the leaks in your fuel 
dike. Cracked and broken windows waste costly 
fuel and endanger plant, products and 
your employees’ health. 


materials, 


For Prompt Service Phone 


MOnroe 6-9800 
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COMPANY 


BIG STOCKS OF GLASS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
CHICAGO 8, 


2100 S. PEORIA STREET e ILLINOIS 


AN ENTIRE BLOCK OF GLASS ° 


SHEETS - ST EEL - PLATES 


Pickled Cold Rolled 
BARS BAND STEEL 
SHEARED TO SIZE 


Hot Rolled 
STRIP 


We have PICKLING and Oiling facilities 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS, INC. 


Blue Island Telephone—Blue Island 2700 


139th and S. Western Ave. Blue Island, Ill. 


CHICAGO Telephone—COmmodore 4-1420 


Personnel manager interviewing appli- 
cant for job — 

“How long did you work in the other 
place?” 

“Fifty-five years.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Forty-five years.” 

“How could you work 55 
you are only 45 years old?” 

“Over-time.” 


years when 


Teacher: “This makes five times I have 
punished you this week. Now, Billie, what 
have you got to say?” 

Billie: “I’m glad it’s Friday.” 


A customer astonished at the high price 
on a new hat, commented. 

“Why there’s nothing to this hat. Why 
should it cost so much?” 

The saleswoman replied, “Madam, nowa- 
days you must pay for the restraint.” 


He entered the office of a noted divorce 
lawyer. “I want to know if I have grounds 
for a divorce,” he said. 

“Are you married?” asked the lawyer. 

“Of course.” 

“Then you have grounds.” 


“Had tough luck in court this morning.” 

“How come?” 

“I was fined five dollars for kissing a 
woman. Then the judge saw her and fined 
me ten more for being drunk.” 


An angry littlke man bounced into the 
postmaster’s office. “For some time now,” 
he shouted, “I’ve been pestered by threat- 
ening letters, and I want something done 
about it.” 

“I’m sure we can help,” soothed the 
postmaster. ““That’s a federal offense. Have 
you any idea who is sending you these 
letters?” : 

“I certainly have,” snapped the little 
man. “They are coming from those pesky 
income-tax people.” f 


e 
Salesman: 


home?” 
Little Boy: “Yes, sir.’ 


“Sonny, is your mother at 


Salesman (after knocking in vain): “I 
thought you said your mother was at 
home?” 


Little Boy: “Yes, sir, 
here.” 


but I don’t live 


The pastor was in his study preparing 
a sermon. His phone rang. Answering tte 
the pastor recognized the voice as one of 
his deacons, who said: 

“Hello, is that -you, Joe? Send over a 
couple quarts of bourbon for a party I’m 
throwing tonight.” 

Shocked, the pastor had difficulty in 
controlling his voice, but he managed to 
shout into the receiver: 

“Mr. Appleby! Do you know who this 
is? It’s your minister, Reverend Snodgrass.” 

There was an awkward pause, when 
Appleby replied in a surprised voice: 

“Reverend Snodgrass! What are you do- 
ing at Joe’s?” 


Employer — “Who told you that you 
could neglect your office duties just be- 
cause I kissed you once in a while?” 

Steno — “My lawyer.” 


A beautiful Hollywood actress was try- 
ing on a dress in the studio wardrobe de- 
partment. “I don’t like that color,” com- 
mented a designer. “Now if you’d wear a 
dress to match those stockings, you’d be 
a sensation.” 

“T certainly would,” replied the actress. 
“Tm not wearing any stockings.” 


Jim — “My girl was furious with 

Jerry — “What’s the matter?” a 

Jim — “I was an hour late and she bh 
been ready for ten minutes.” 


A farmer had arranged to have his ag 
mother cared for in a nursing hop 
where he had been visiting her twice¢ 
week. 

Each time he brought her a speci 
lunch of delicacies from the farm, inclu 
ing a bottle of fresh milk in which 
slipped a little brandy —on the advice } 
the family doctor. 

The old lady was always delighted wiy 
the lunches, and one day, as she sippy} 
the milk, she said gravely: “Oh, Joh 
don’t ever sell that cow!” 


The husband and wife were havi: 
breakfast, the former ensconced behind | 
newspaper. 

“You had a very restless night, dean 
said his wife, “and what’s more, you ke 
murmuring a woman’s name in your slee 
Now who is Daisy?” 

“Oh-er,” he stammered, “the fact is, m 
dear, Daisy is a filly I backed yesterda 
It won, 10-to-1, and here is your share 
He handed his wife five dollars and hl 
himself once more behind his newspapo 

In the evening, when he returned 
dinner, his wife once more returned to th 
attack. 

“By the way, dear,” she said, “you kne 
that horse you backed yesterday?” 

“Yes,” he grunted. 

“Well,” she continued, “she telephone 
you this afternoon.” 


’ 


e 

Professor: “I forgot my umbrella th 
morning.” 

His wife: “When did you realize it w: 
missing?” ; 

Professor: “I missed it when I raise 
my hand to close it after fhe rai 
stopped.” 


